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INTRODUCTION. 


I  HAD  been  making  a  little  tour  upon  the 
Continent,  and  was  returning  home  by  way  of 
French  Flanders  about  the  end  of  last  Autumn. 

I  arrived  towards  evening  at  Cassel ;  a  town 
situated  upon  a  lofty  hill  in  that  immense  plain, 
which  extends  itself  through  the  whole  of  the 
modern  department  of  the  North.  I  was  very 
much  relieved  when  I  at  last  extricated  myself 
from  the  vile,  hearse-like  diligence,  which  had 
conveyed  me  thither  from  Lille,  and  was  not 
sorry  to  find  that  I  had  escaped  without  a  dislo- 
cation of  limb  or  joint. 
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There  was   another   reason,    too,  which  had 
ren  lered  me  extremely  impatient  to  escape  from 
my  confinement :    I  had  discovered  that  I  was 
sitting  next  to  the  Bourreau  or  Executioner  of 
Lille,  who  was  proceeding   to   Dunkirk    upon 
business.     He  had,  I  believe,  intended  to  tra- 
vel incog,  but,  like  other  great  men,  his  per- 
son and  public  merits  were  too  well  known  to 
render  that  an  easy  matter.     I  had  remarked, 
indeed,  that  he  seemed  to  have  a  general    ac- 
quaintance from  the  number  of  persons  who  re- 
cognised him,  and  he  had  himself  observed,  in  a 
sort  of  affectedly  modest  tone,  "  Qui  cetoit  sin- 
gulier,  mats  tout  le  monde  le  connoixsoit?  I  con- 
cluded that  he  was  probably  the  Mayor  of  some 
commune,  who  frequently  travelled  that  road, 
and  was  preparing  to  question  him  respecting 
the  flax,   which  forms  a  part  of  the  produce  (if 
that  part  of  France,   when  the  carriage  stopped, 
and  he  alighted  to  drink,  it n  petit  verre. 

An  old  woman  who  sat  on  his  other  side,  and 
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whom  he  had  incensed  by  occasionally  elbowing 
and  calling  her  Vieille  Femme,  bent  her  head 
close  to  me,  and  whispered,  "  Do  you  know 
who  that  is,  Sir  ?"  "  No,11  I  replied — "  Cest 
le  Bourreau  de  Lille,  Monsieur" 

My  surprise  may  be  conceived,  but  not  my 
annoyance;  for  I  am  subject  to  dreams  of  a 
very  frightful  kind,  and  I  was  convinced  that 
I  should  be  visited  that  night  by  one  of  my 
besetting  evils,  and  that  this  miserable  execu- 
tioner would  bear  a  conspicuous  part  in  it.  So 
that,  when  he  returned,  and,  with  a  sort  of  air 
doucereux,  hoped  that  he  did  not  derange  me, 
and  once  or  twice  as  he  begged  pardon,  but 
that  my  head  was  in  the  way,  as  he  wanted  to 
take  something  out  of  the  net  which  was  at  the 
top  of  the  coach,  I  felt  an  indescribable  shud- 
dering and  cold  creeping  of  my  limbs  and 
blood,  and  wished  myself  any  where  but  with 
my  present  company. 

I  took  the  opportunity  of  our  arriving  at  the 
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hill  (or  mountain,  as  the  French  would  say)  of 
Cassel,  to  make  my  retreat,  and  I  ascended  the 
eminence  on  foot.  The  instant  I  got  to  the 
inn,  to  which  I  almost  ran,  without  waiting  for 
the  coach,  I  hurried  up  stairs  to  a  bed-room, 
and  there  did  I  remain,  closely  shut  up,  till  the 
detested  functionary  had  departed  upon  his  un- 
holy errand. 

As  I  had  anticipated,  however,  his  influence 
still  remained :  for  that  night,  I  underwent  all 
the  pains  and  penalties  of  death,  though  not  its 
absolute  consummation.  I  had  suddenly  be- 
come, I  know  not  how,  a  Carbonaro.  I  was 
denounced  for  a  plot — I  had  nothing  to  say  in 
my  defence,  and  I  soon  found  myself  standing 
upon  a  scaffolding  at  Paris,  with  my  horrible 
acquaintance  beside  me,  who  congratulated  him- 
self upon  this  second  voyage  which  he  had  the 
honour  to  make  in  my  society.  In  short,  so 
strong  was  the  influence  of  this  night-mare 
upon  me,  that  I  at  last  commenced  making  a 
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speech  to  the  immense  multitude  which  sur- 
rounded the  scaffolding ;  and  when  the  drums 
began  to  roll  in  order  to  silence  my  dangerous 
voice,  I  raised  it  to  such  a  pitch,  exclaiming 
that  I  was  murdered  by  the  Holy  Alliance,  as 
alarmed  the  whole  house,  and  I  was  confounded 
to  find  myself  suddenly  transported  into  the 
midst  of  a  number  of  persons  in  nightcaps, 
whom  I,  at  first,  mistook  for  fellow  criminals. 
But  I  was  soon  undeceived,  and  having  ex- 
plained to  them  that  I  had  been  dreaming,  the 
criminals  retired,  and  I  continued  to  dose  out 
the  rest  of  the  night. 

The  next  morning,  however,  I  had  to  under- 
go various  inquiries  after  my  health,  and  it 
appeared  that  as  part  of  my  speech  had  been 
overheard,  I  had  become  an  object  of  amuse- 
ment to  the  people  of  the  inn.  I  was  so  much 
annoyed  by  this,  that  I  took  a  dislike  to  them 
all,  and  should  have  immediately  set  off,  but 
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unfortunately    I    was    waiting    for    pecuniary 
intelligence. 

I  retreated  therefore  to  a  gallery  behind  the 
house,  whence  a  part  of  the  rich  view  which 
lies  round  Cassel  may  be  seen.  Here  I  found  a 
young  fellow-countryman  employed  in  sketch- 
ing. I  stood  a  few  minutes  lo;king  upon  the 
extensive  prospect,  and  at  last,  as  I  am  rather 
curious,  like  most  elderly  people,  I  observed  to 
the  young  man  that  he  had  selected  an  excellent 
position  for  the  exercise  of  his  pencil.  "  Pretty 
well,  Sir,"  he  replied ;  "  but  to  those  who  have 
looked  down  upon  the  plains  of  Italy  from  the 
Alps,  who  have  scaled  and  wandered  among  the 
frozen  halls  of  those  mighty  temples  of  Nature, 
— this,  Sir,  believe  me,  is  but  a  pretty  land- 
scape.1" 

Though  too  old  to  feel  much  enthusiasm 
myself,  I  delight  to  meet  with  it  in  others, 
and  the  animated  manner  of  the  young  man 
pleased  me. 
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"  You  have  then  been  in  Italy,  or  perhaps 
Switzerland,  Sir  ?"  I  continued. 

"  Yes,  Sir,"  he  replied  ;  "  and  was  just  now 
wishing  for  a  southern  sky  and  sun  to  light  up 
that  plain  beneath  us." 

"  Pray,  Sir,"  said  I,  "  where  have  you  par- 
ticularly resided  upon  the  Continent  ?v 

"  In  various  places,  Sir,1'  replied  the  young 
man;  "  among  others,  I  remained  a  considerable 
time  at  Marseilles  with  a  young  friend  who  was 
ill,  and  at  Nice." 

"  Indeed !"  I  exclaimed,  a  sudden  idea  dart- 
ing into  my  mind.  "  Pray,  Sir,  excuse  me,  if 
I  take  the  liberty  of  asking  if  your  friend  of 
whom  you  speak  did  not  live  at  St.  Joseph,  a 
small  village  near  the  former  city  ?" 

The  young  man  started,  and  said,  "  Certainly, 
he  did,  Sir ;  and  I  have  been  very  anxious 
about  him,  as  his  health  was  evidently  declining, 
and  his  mind  very  much  depressed." 

"  Alas  !  Sir,"  I  replied,  "I  am  sorry  to  tell 
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you,  he  is  no  more !    I  witnessed   his  funeral, 
happening  to  be  at  Marseilles  at  the  time." 

"  Poor  fellow !"  exclaimed  the  young  man, 
"  he  has  then  died  in  a  foreign  land,  unassisted, 
unattended  by  any  friend ;  and  how  soon  may 
such  be  my  fate  P — He  paused,  and  his  coun- 
tenance assumed  a  melancholy  expression. 

I  now  began  to  feel  a  strong  persuasion  that 
this  young  man  could  be  no  other  than  the 
Pedestrian  mentioned  in  the  Exile's  Journal, 
and  I  told  him  so ;  at  the  same  time  asking 
him  if  my  idea  was  correct. 

He  replied  in  the  affirmative  ;  saying : — 

"  But  pray,  Sir,  from  what  circumstances  did 
you  suspect  my  intimacy  with  the  deceased  ?" 

*'  Through  the  medium  of  his  papers,"  I  re- 
plied, "  which  I  procured  from  a  peasant  of  St. 
Joseph,  who  loved  and  respected  him,  and  who 
had  taken  possession  of  them.  Those  papers, 
Sir,  I  found  so  interesting,  that  I  determined 
upon  publishing  them,  and  you  have  there  been 
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introduced  to  the  public,  who,  I  can  assure  you, 
have  made  many  inquiries  respecting  the  Pe- 
destrian friend  of  the  Exile." 

"  Indeed,  Sir,"  replied  the  Pedestrian  (as  I 
shall  now  call  him),  "  I  should  like  much  to 
see  the  work  you  speak  of,  but  excuse  me,  Sir, 
you  are  a  perfect  stranger,  and — " 

"  Oh,  Sir,  I  understand  you  ;  do  me  the 
favour  to  walk  this  way,"  and  conducting  him 
to  my  apartment,  I  there  showed  him  the  manu- 
script of  the  Exile's  Journal  and  the  work  itself. 
This  appeared  to  satisfy  his  doubts,  and  I  then 
said — "  Now,  Sir,  although  our  acquaintance  is 
very  short,  yet  as  you  see  that  I  have  already 
employed  myself  in  your  service,  permit  me  to 
inquire  if  you  have  any  more  of  those  notes 
which  you  communicated  to  your  deceased 
friend  the  Exile  ?" 

"  Certainly,  Sir,"  he  replied,  "  many ;  for  I 
promised  him  that  should  I  be  prevented  from 
writing  to  him,  I  would  continue  my  papers  in 
B  5 
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a  connected  narrative,  which  I  would  give  him 
when  we  met.  And  as  I  find  I  have  already 
made  my  appearance  in  print  under  your  auspi- 
ces, if  you  will  do  me  the  same  favour  which  you 
have  conferred  upon  my  friend,  I  am  ready  to 
furnish  you  with  the  manuscript  which  I  had 
intended  for  his  perusal.  I  shall  myself  proba- 
bly remain  for  some  time  longer  upon  the  Con- 
tinent ;  and  as  I  intend  residing  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood, our  communication  will  be  expedi- 
tious and  easy.1' 

I  replied  that  I  should  have  great  pleasure 
in  undertaking  the  work  ;  and  he  accordingly, 
some  days  after,  put  into  my  hands  his  ma- 
nuscript, with  the  permission  to  arrange  it  as  I 
might  think  best.  Before  I  left  Cassel  we  had 
become  very  well  acquainted ;  and  I  really  feel 
(independently  of  my  interest  as  Editor)  a  great 
anxiety  that  my  pedestrian  acquaintance  should 
find,  that,  though  he  prefers  remaining  abroad. 
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yet  that  his  countrymen  can,  notwithstanding 
his  absence,  value  and  appreciate  him. 

And,  as  to  my  friends  the  Reviewers,  I  have 
only  to  hope,  that  their  acquaintance  with  the 
Pedestrian  will  not  draw  from  any  of  them  the 
reply  which  a  Canadian  savage  once  made  to 
some  persons  who  were  seeking  a  lost  com- 
panion, and  who  asked  the  Iroquois  if  he  knew 
their  comrade  :  "  Do  I  know  him  ?"  replied  the 
savage, — "  why,  I  have  eaten  him  !" 
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CHAPTER  I. 

I  ARRIVED  at  Nice,  after  rather  a  long  and 
fatiguing  march  from  Marseilles.  March !  yes, 
— march,  or  in  more  quiet  language — walk. 

I  have  hitherto  been  a  great  wanderer.  But 
I  put  not  my  trust  in  chariots  or  horses;  I 
prefer  the  pede  libero,  the  free  unshackled  en- 
joyment and  disposal  of  my  time  and  my  limbs, 
and  not  to  have  the  one  at  the  discretion  of 
the  Conducteur  de  Diligence,  nor  the  others 
cramped  and  tortured  in  stocks  upon  wheels. 
Rousseau  has  expressed  the  pleasure  which  he 
felt  in  travelling  on  foot,  in  his  usual  strong 
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manner  :  —let  him  speak  for  me.  "  Jamais  je 
n'ai  tant  pense",  tant  exist6,  tant  vecu,  tant  etc 
moi,  si  j'ose  ainsi  dire,  que  dans  les  voyages  que 
j'ai  faits  seul  et  a  pied.  La  marche  a  quelque 
chose  qui  anime  et  avive  mes  idees  :  je  ne  puis 
presque  penser  quand  je  reste  en  place  ;  il  faut 
que  mon  corps  soit  en  branle,  pour  y  mettre 
mon  esprit.  La  vue  de  la  campagne,  la  suc- 
cession des  aspects  agreables,  le  grand  air,  le 
grand  appetit,  la  bonne  sante  que  je  gagne  en 
marchant,  Teloignement  de  tout  ce  qui  me  fait 
sentir  ma  dependance,  de  tout  ce  qui  me 
rappelle  a  ma  situation,  tout  oela  degage  mon 
ame,  me  donne  une  plus  grande  audace  de 
penser,"  &c. 

Such  are,  in  a  great  degree,  my  feelings  in 
a  pedestrian  journey ;  not  even  excepting  the 
being  alone,  which  to  so  many  persons  appears 
uninteresting  and  even  misanthropical.  But  in 
the  midst  of  the  wild  or  pensive  beauties  of 
Nature,  while  gazing  from  some  mountain-crag 
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upon  the  white  turmoil  of  waters  below,  or 
while  entranced  at  still  evening  in  some  village 
church-yard,  listening  to  the  tolling  of  the  cur- 
few-bell, and  watching  the  gradual  death  of 
some  summer's  day,  which,  like  the  victim  to 
the  slow  and  treacherous  touch  of  consumption, 
passes  away  in  bloom  and  glittering  brightness — 
this,  this  is  not  solitude !  We  surely  ought  not 
then  to  feel  that  want,  which  would  require  the 
presence  of  some  one  to  whom  we  may  commu- 
nicate our  feelings.  It  is  this  very  solitariness 
which  must  constitute  much  of  the  charm  which 
pervades  our  senses,  and  makes  us  find  the  airy 
sounds  which  hover  about  us,  infinitely  more 
delightful  than  the  voice  of  man.  To  know 
that  one  is  standing  near  us,  who  sympathises 
with  all  our  bright  feelings,  would  at  all  events 
be  sufficient,  without  having  that  sympathy  ex- 
pressed in  speech. 

Influenced  and  guided  by  these  sentiments,  I 
have  generally  in  my  travels  on   foot,  rather 
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avoided  than  sought  after  a  companion :  for  it 
is  very  seldom  that  such  companionships  con- 
tinue long,  even  with  intimate  friends.  And 
even  when  I  have  resided  for  any  considerable 
time  in  the  continental  cities,  I  have  not  been 
very  anxious  for  much  acquaintance,  except 
with  a  few  of  the  natives. 

At  Marseilles,  however,  I  formed  two  or 
three  intimacies,  which  interested  and  amused 
me. 

Among  others,  I  became  acquainted  with 
two  Germans,  who  were  residing  there  for  the 
winter.  One  of  them  was  not  a  particularly 
young  man,  as  the  ladies  say,  and  the  other  was 
about  my  own  age.  The  first  I  discovered  had 
been  publishing  at  Berlin,  of  which  he  was  a 
native,  some  political  heresy  against  the  Holv 
and  Indivisible  Alliance,  and  had  been  obliged 
to  retreat,  or  else  he  might  have  been  a  second 
Baron  Trenck.  The  other  was  the  son  of  a 
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rich  merchant,  and  voyageoit  pour  son  plaisir. 
They  were  both  clever  and  well-informed,  but 
spoke  very  indifferent  French,  and  I  had  fre- 
quently the  greatest  difficulty  to  preserve  my 
gravity  when  they  talked  about  the  vin  de 
Porteaux. 

We  made  various  excursions  together  into 
the  country  round  Marseilles.  We  visited  Aix, 
the  Westminster  of  the  Troubadour  law,  which 
was  once  also  the  seat  of  aristocratic  and  par- 
liamentary dignity.  It  is  an  ancient  city,  and 
formerly  took  precedence  of  Marseilles,  being 
the  residence  of  the  governor  of  Provence ;  but 
the  Revolution,  as  the  Medecin  malgr6  lui, 
says,  "  a  change  tout  cela" and  the  latter  is 
now  the  chef  lieu  of  the  Department  des 
Bouches  du  Rh6ne. 

We  were  walking  one  day  upon  the  Cours,  or 
Orbitelle,  of  Aix,  which  is  a  magnificent  prome- 
nade, planted  with  four  rows  of  fine  elms,  and 
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we  had  paused  to  look  at  a  group  of  peasants, 
who  were  just  coming  into  the  market  upon  their 
richly  caparisoned  mules,  which  came  jingling 
along,  and  making  as  much  noise  as  if  all  the 
bells  of  some  English  inn  were  put  in  motion 
by  the  arrival  of  the  stage-coach.  I  continued 
for  a  few  minutes  to  observe  this  vegetable 
procession,  when  turning  to  make  some  remark 
to  the  youngest  of  my  German  friends,  he  was 
no  longer  there.  I  was  a  little  surprised  at  his 
abrupt  departure  ;  and  hastening  after  my  other 
acquaintance,  whom  I  perceived  at  a  distance, 
I  asked  him  if  he  had  seen  Frankenstein  ? 
"  No,  he  had  not.'1  Supposing  that  he  had  re- 
turned to  our  hotel,  and  that  we  should  meet 
there  afterwards,  we  continued,  I  and  Schiisler, 
to  walk  about  the  town,  and  towards  the  after- 
noon returned  to  the  inn.  Frankenstein,  how- 
ever, had  not  arrived. 

We  waited  without  any  particular  anxiety, 
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first  one  hour,  then  two,  but  as  the  third 
elapsed,  and  a  fourth  was  rapidly  advancing, 
we  began  to  wonder  at  his  long  absence  ;  and 
now  some  hints  and  distant  allusions  to  the 
circumstances  which  had  induced  him  to  tra- 
vel, came  into  my  mind.  He  had,  in  conver- 
sation, generally  stated,  that  he  was  merely 
wandering  about  for  amusement  and  improve- 
ment ;  but  I  had  occasionally  observed  a  gloom 
and  heaviness  of  mind  hanging  about  him,  and 
there  had  been  moments  when  he  had  (inad- 
vertently, I  thought,)  expressed  his  indifference, 
nay  dislike,  to  his  own  country.  I  had  always 
attributed  these  occasional  fits  of  discontent  to 
that  spirit  of  misplaced  enthusiasm  in  favour  of 
liberty,  which  infects  so  many  of  the  German 
youth.  But  I  had,  I  now  recollected,  observed, 
that  these  dark  visitings  had  been  much  more 
frequent  lately ;  and  that  he  had  at  first  ex- 
pressed an  unwillingness  to  accompany  Schiisler 
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and  myself  to  Aix.  All  these  circumstances, 
which  I  had  before  paid  but  little  attention  to, 
now  forced  themselves  strongly  upon  me,  com- 
bined as  they  were  with  Frankenstein's  extra- 
ordinary disappearance. 

The  day  passed  by, — the  night,  the  next 
morning,  and  still  our  absent  friend  did  not  ap- 
pear ;  and  we  then  began  to  feel  serious  alarm  re- 
specting him.  Towards  the  afternoon,  however, 
when  we  had  determined  upon  taking  some  steps 
towards  finding  him,  a  note  was  brought  to  the 
hotel,  addressed,  "  Pour  le  Monsieur  Anglois" 

I  happened  to  be  the  only  Monsieur  Anglois 
in  the  house ;  accordingly  the  note  was  delivered 
to  me.  Upon  opening  it,  I  found  a  request  from 
a  person  perfectly  unknown  to  me,  that  I  would 
call  at  a  house  upon  the  Orbitelle,  as  the  writer 
wished  to  communicate  with  me,  respecting  the 
young  German  with  whom  I  was  acquainted.  I 
showed  the  note  to  Schiisler,  and  then  immedi- 
ately hurried  to  the  house  pointed  out  in  it.  I 
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was  introduced  into  an  apartment  au  premier, 
where  I  found  an  elderly  lady,  who  immediately 
rose,  and  coming  towards  me,  said  in  French, 
"You  must  be  much  surprised,  Sir,  at  the 
liberty  I  have  taken  in  requesting  you  to  come 
here  ;  but  as  a  friend  of  my  son,  I  thought  you 
would  be  anxious  about  him.  And,  as  to  my 
anxiety, — Good  God  !  what  have  I  suffered  ! — 
what  do  I  now  feel,  since  I  know  not  what 
that  infatuated  and  rash  young  man  may 
have  done."  The  tears  ran  down  her  cheeks, 
and  she  continued, — "  To  a  perfect  stranger, 
Sir,  my  behaviour  may  seem  extraordinary ; 
but  when  a  mother  fears  for  the  happiness  and 
honour  of  her  only  child,  her  heart  breaks 
through  all  forms." 

I  was  confounded  at  the  scene  in  which  I  found 
myself  so  unexpectedly  engaged  ;  and  hastily 
inquired  if  she  knew  where  Frankenstein  was  ? 
and  if  her  sudden  arrival  was  in  any  way  con- 
nected with  his  disappearance  ? 
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"  My    sudden    arrival,    Sir  !"  she  exclaimed  ; 
"  why  I  have  been  residing  here  for  some  months, 
and  most  happily,  till  some  time  ago,  when  my 
son  quitted  me,  and  went  to  Marseilles,  since 
that  period  he  has  only  written  to  me  twice ; 
but  how  different  was  his  last  letter  from  our 
usual     correspondence, — hurried,     constrained, 
and  short.     In  his  first,  Sir,  he  mentioned  you 
in  high  terms,  [I  bowed,]  and  expressed  him- 
self so  happy  in  having  met  with  you  ;  but  since 
that  time  he  wrote  but  once,  a  period  of  two 
months,  and  I  saw  directly  that  he  had  some- 
thing on  his  mind.     I  wrote  to  him  again  and 
again  ;    I  entreated  him    to   disclose    to  me  if 
any  thing  distressed   him  ;  he  never  answered 
my  letter,  Sir ;  and  at  last,  by  means  of  some 
friends  which  I  have  at  Marseilles,  I  discovered 
that  he  had  involved  himself  in  a   disgraceful 
intrigue  and  attachment." 

I  will  not  set  down  here  all  the  conversation 
which  passed  between  this  anxious  mother  and 
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myself.  She  had  sent  for  me,  because  she  con- 
sidered me  to  possess  some  influence  over  her 
erring  son — influence  which  might  reclaim  and 
restore  him  to  her.  I  promised  that  I  would 
use  every  endeavour  to  discover  and  reason  with 
him  ;  and,  returning  to  the  hotel,  1  informed 
Schiisler  of  what  had  passed. 

We  both  immediately  returned  to  Marseilles  ; 
and  I  shall  never  forget  the  mingled  feelings 
of  admiration,  fear,  and  dislike,  with  which  I 
looked  down  upon  that  beautiful  city  as  we 
slowly  descended  the  long  and  winding  vista. 
The  evening  was  beautiful;  a  light  breeze 
played  among  the  aromatic  herbs  which  grew 
around ;  and  the  white  and  sparkling  city,  the 
Mediterranean  glittering  in  the  setting  sun, 
the  tolling  of  the  vesper  bells,  and  the  distant 
ringing  of  the  mules,  lulled  the  mind  into  a  de- 
licious trance  of  contemplation,  and  almost  poet- 
ical feeling.  But,  amidst  all  this  natural  beau- 
ty, within  those  fair  and  bright  walls,  lurked 
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moral  and  eternal  destruction.  The  gambler, 
the  dissipated,  and  desperate  libertine,  were  now 
about  to  begin  their  dark  occupations,  unmind- 
ful of  those  holy  pleasures  which  may  be  drawn 
from  pure  tastes  and  pursuits,  with  hearts  alive 
to  nothing  but  corrupt  and  unhallowed  enjoy- 
ment. I  felt  my  soul  grateful  to  that  Being 
who  had  endued  me  with  the  power  to  preserve 
myself  from  contamination ;  and  at  the  same 
instant  the  uncertainty  and  possible  misery  of 
the  situation  of  my  friend  Frankenstein  pressed 
themselves  as  strongly  upon  my  mind,  and  as  we 
passed  up  the  Cowrs,  where  I  knew  he  loved  to 
walk,  I  intensely  looked  on  all  sides,  with  but 
little  expectation,  indeed,  of  seeing  him. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

SEVERAL  days  passed  on,  and  I  could  neither 
hear  of  him,  nor  get  any  clue  to  his  discovery- 
I  was  walking  one  evening  upon  a  solitary  part 
of  the  shore,  not  far  from  the  colony  of  Cata- 
lan fishermen    which  is  there  placed,  forming 
a   peculiar  and   separate    class    of    people:    as 
is,    indeed,    very  much    the    case    in    all  the 
fishing-towns  both  of  Italy  and  France ;  these 
fishermen  having  their  own  distinct  and  distin- 
guishing dress,  manners,  and  even  laws.     The 
day  had  been   uncommonly   fine,  but  the  sun 
had  suddenly   and   prematurely    set   behind  a 
dark  mass  of  clouds,  and  had  been  immediately 
lost,   leaving   none  of  those   lingering  blushes 
VOL.  i.  c 
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and  mingled  colours  which  foretell  a  peaceful 
night  and  a  bright  return.  The  sea  began 
to  murmur,  the  sky  became  black  and  cold, 
and  the  fishermen,  coming  hastily  down  to  the 
beach,  drew  up  their  barks  high  upon  the  shore, 
crying,  in  their  Provencal  patois,  "  Lauso  la 
mar,  ten  ti  in  terra!" — "  Praise  the  sea,  but 
stay  on  shore  !"  They  all  then  hurried  towards 
a  small  image  of  the  Virgin,  which  stood  near 
the  gate  of  their  little  town,  and  began  to  sing 
a  hymn  to  her,  which  appeared  to  be  imploring 
her  aid  and  protection  against  the  various  perils 
of  the  sea.  I  heard  afterwards  the  same  chanted 
upon  the  rock  of  Notre  Dame  de  la  Garde, 
and  was  enabled  to  procure  and  translate  it.  It 
is  as  follows  : 


The  Mistral's  voice  is  moaning  nigh, 
The  breakers  lift  their  crests  on  high, 
The  dolphins  on  their  foam  tlo  lie, 

Mother  of  Christ  ! 
Then  hither  turn  thy  loving  eye, 

Mother  of  Christ  ! 
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Star  of  the  Morning  !  Mystic  Rose 
Oh,  look  with  mercy  upon  those 
Who,  as  the  hungry  tempest  blows, 

Do  bless  thy  name  ; 
And  let  them  not  before  thy  foes 
Be  brought  to  shame. 

From  whirlwind's  rage — from  pirate's  chain, 
From  plague,  from  pestilence,  and  pain, 
From  calms  which  make  our  watchings  vain, 

Good  Queen  deliver, 
And  show  the  world  that  thou  dost  reign, 

Both  now  and  ever  ! 

I  continued  to  listen  to  the  hymn,  which  had 
a  peculiarly  solemn  and  striking  effect,  while 
the  muscular  forms  of  the  singers,  with  their 
red  caps  and  huge  boots,  contrasted  singularly 
with  the  little  toy-like  image  to  which  they 
were  paying  their  devotions.  As  the  wind 
rose,  however,  and  the  evening  grew  still  more 
gloomy,  they  all  gradually  retired  within  their 
gates,  and  I  stood  alone  upon  the  beach.  The 
noise  of  man  and  of  his  occupations  died  away  ; 
the  earth  was  preparing  to  sleep,  but  not  so 
c  2 
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the  winds  and  waters.  They,  like  the  blighted 
and  blighting  fiend,  which  wakes  to  work  woe 
and  ruin,  were  commencing  their  wild  career. 

I  am  one  of  those  who  feel  the  suave  mari 
magno  in  all  its  force,  and  at  that  moment  I 
fully  enjoyed  it ; — for  I  had  ascended  a  higher 
part  of  the  coast,  from  whence,  by  the  imper- 
fect and  hazy  light  which  yet  remained,  I  could 
distinguish,  at  some  distance  from  the  shore,  a 
vessel,   which  had   apparently  come  out  of  the 
harbour  before  the  storm  had  commenced,  and 
was  vainly  endeavouring  to  weather  the  point 
of  land  near  which  I  stood.     She  evidently  was 
making  an  effort  to  return,  and  shelter  herself 
in  the  port  from  the  frightful  violence  of  the 
tempest ;    but    she   had   allowed  herself  to  be 
hemmed  in,  as  it  were,  between  two  points,  as 
the  wind  had  at  first  blown  off  land,   and   the 
suddenness  of  its  change  had  left  her  no  time- 
to  clear  the  bay.     The  beach  above   which  I 
stood,  was  composed  of  sharp  and  rugged  rocks, 
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with  wide  and  profound  chasms  eaten  into  them 
by  the  constant  beating  of  the  waves,  whose 
roaring  as  they  now  flung  themselves  into  these 
pits,  was  appalling.  I  looked  on  in  terror  and 
suspense :  should  the  vessel  drive  on  shore,  I 
saw  no  chance  of  the  crew  being  saved,  as  they 
must  all  be  dashed  to  pieces  upon  the  crags. 

My  solitude  was,  however,  interrupted;  for 
some  of  the  fishermen,  who  had  been  looking 
out  from  their  windows  upon  the  struggling 
ship,  now  came  to  the  place  where  I  stood,  and 
began  to  unite  their  voices  in  exclamations  of 
pity  and  terror. 

"  Bon  Dieu .'"  cried  an  old  man  who  had 
fallen  on  his  knees — "  Oh  !  les  pauvre  mise- 
rables  !  les  pauvres  miserable* !  they  are  all 
lost — I  wouldn't  give  a  tunny  for  their  lives !" 

**  Regarde  done"  said  another  of  the  group : 
"  look  how  she  ships  the  waves. — Mother  of 
God !  there  goes  the  main-mast  and  four  or 
five  of  her  crew  with  it.  "Allans,  Allans ! 
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ropes !  ropes !  let  us  see  if  we  can  save  any  of 
the  poor  souls  from  purgatory." 

"  Ropes!  ropes!"  was  now  the  unanimous 
shout ;  the  whole  Catalan  republic  were  alarm- 
ed, and  up  came  a  strong  reinforcement  of  men 
and  women,  chattering  and  outfacing  the  bel- 
lowing of  the  wind.  The  little  sacred  image 
was  also  thronged  with  kneeling  suppliants,  and 
a  small  lamp  was  hung  up  before  it. 

In  the  meantime  the  vessel,  which  had  hither- 
to at  least  maintained  her  offing,  and  even  seemed 
to  have  cast  anchor,  kept  us  all  in  painful  and 
perplexed  suspense;  for  the  fishermen  unanimous- 
ly declared  that,  as  to  her  anchors  holding  her 
where  she  was,  it  was  madness  to  think  of  it,  as 
the  bottom  was  as  foul  as  a  shark's  mouth:  — and 
their  opinion  appeared  shortly  to  be  too  well- 
founded,  for  after  rolling  and  heaving,  in  the 
midst  of  the  most  terrific  sea  I  ever  beheld,  she 
seemed  to  be  nearing  the  shore,  and  presently 
all  doubt  was  put  an  end  to,  by  seeing  her 
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rising  in  the  midst  of  a  huge  crest  of  foam  and 
spray,  and  then  dashed  down,  while  a  loud  yell 
announced  that  her  fate  was  consummated. 

There  was  a  dread  pause, — not  a  word  was 
spoken,  but  all  strained  their  eyes  and  crept 
to  the  very  extremity  of  the  cliff,  where,  in  the 
most  intense  impatience,  we  watched  every  huge 
billow  as  it  came  slowly  towards  us.  It  was 
now  nearly  dark,  but  we  could  still  see  the 
space  beneath  us.  Pieces  of  wood,  casks,  boxes, 
came  floating  up,  and  presently  we  saw  the 
mast  which  had  been  carried  away,  and  to  which, 
three  men  were  clinging,  entangled  amidst  some 
of  the  rocks  which  were  just  below  our  position, 
and  completely  under  the  dominion  of  the  waves. 
There  was  no  time  to  be  lost ;  we  hallooed — the 
men  saw  us,  but  as  each  breaker  burst  upon 
them,  they  seemed  ready  to  fall  away.  We 
succeeded,  however,  in  throwing  our  rope,  which 
was  caught  by  one  of  the  poor  wretches  in  peril, 
and  we  soon  had  him,  though  terribly  bruised 
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and  cut,  safe  on  shore.  The  second,  and  the 
third,  we  saved  in  the  same  manner;  but  what 
was  my  dismay,  my  astonishment,  distress,  when 
I  beheld  Frankenstein,  who  had  been  the  last 
drawn  on  shore,  lying  at  my  feet,  pale,  wounded 
and  insensible ! 

I  had  him  immediately  conveyed  into  one  of 
the  Catalan  cottages,  where  he  was  put  into  a 
warm  bed,  and  all  the  means  which  presented 
themselves  to  my  mind,  were  put  in  use  for  his 
recovery.  The  old  woman  to  whom  the  hut 
belonged,  went  about  muttering  her  paternoster, 
crossing  herself,  and  occasionally  coming  and 
crying,  as  she  looked  upon  the  deathlike 
face  of  poor  Frankenstein — "  Le  pauvre  jeune 
fiomme  •'  mais  qidl  estjoli!  il  a  fair  de  monjils 
quefai  soigne  si  long  temp  dans  ce  lit ;"  and  then 
the  recollection  of  this  seemed  to  awaken  some 
pang ;  and  away  she  would  hurry  again,  mut- 
tering and  crossing  herself  most  indefatigably. 

My  poor  friend  lay  for  an  hour  in  this  total  in- 
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•sensibility,  and  I  had  almost  despaired  of  his  re- 
covery, when  I  felt  a  slight  pulsation  of  the  heart, 
and  an  almost  imperceptible  change  of  hue  in 
his  countenance.  And  then  gradually  did  these 
symptoms  of  life  increase,  and  it  was  not  long 
before  he  was  looking  upon  me  and  pressing 
my  hand.  I  had  despatched  one  of  the  fisher- 
men for  a  medical  attendant,  and  he  had  now 
arrived,  and  commanded  that  Frankenstein 
should  be  kept  perfectly  quiet.  Two  or  three 
days  passed  ;  I  had  contrived  to  get  a  bed  made 
up  in  the  same  room,  and  my  rescued  friend 
began  to  regain  his  strength.  He  had  been 
much  cut  by  the  sharp  points  of  the  rocks,  but 
in  no  vital  part,  and  the  fifth  day  he  was  able 
to  leave  his  bed. 

I  had  studiously  avoided  all  reference  to  the 
past,  as  any  recurrence  to  it,  under  the  state  in 
which  he  was,  might  have  been  dangerous.  But 
as  we  sat  near  the  little  window  of  the  cabin, 
which  commanded  a  view  of  the  Mediterranean, 
c  5 
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that  was  now  as  gentl_>  and  dimpling  as  it  had 
been  angry  and  frowning,  he  said,  "  My  mind, 
my  dear  friend,  is  now  just  as  that  sea— calmed 
and  repentant.  The  storm  of  my  error,  my 
infatuation  hath  passed  away ;  and  I  am  thank- 
ful for  this  unexpected  termination  to  my  rash 
projects.  Will  you  not  be  astonished,  when  I 
tell  you  that  I  was  on  my  way  to  Greece,  when 
the  ship  was  wrecked  ? 

"  Good  God  !"  I  exclaimed,  "  how  providen- 
tial !  Think,  then,  Frankenstein,  of  your  poor 
mother,  what  she  has  suffered  on  your  account, 
and  does  even  now  suffer  !" 

The  tears  rushed  into  his  eyes,  and  grasping 
my  hand,  he  said  : — "  Don't,  don't  talk  of  her 
now  ;  unless  you  would  drive  me  mad.  Wretch  ! 
ungrateful,  unnatural  wretch  that  I  am,  how 
can  I  show  myself  to  her  !  You  know  not  all 
she  has  done  for  me.  You  know  nothing  of  my 
conduct  while  we  were  together  at  Marseilles — 
you  were  ignorant  that  I  had  lavished  sum  after 
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sum  upon  a  faithless,  artful  woman  ;  that  my 
mother  paid  debt  after  debt,  ignorant  of  their 
cause ;  and  that  at  last  having  heard  it,  she 
refused  to  supply  me  with  any  more  money. 
Then,  then,  I  flew  to  Louisa ;  and  how  was  I 
received  ?  with  coldness,  and  told,  if  I  had  no 
more  to  give  her,  I  had  better  stay  away.  You, 
perhaps,  cannot  conceive  the  romantic  trust 
which  I  had  put  in  her;  nay,  there  was  a  mo- 
ment when"1' — and  he  shuddered — "  I  would 
have  married  her ;  for  when  1  saw  my  mother 
at  Aix,  when  I  could  not  avoid  her  as  I  had 
intended,  I  threatened  her  with  that  mad  and 
desperate  act,  if  she  would  not  supply  me 
with  money." 

The  conversation  seemed  to  have  so  fatigued 
him,  that  I  insisted  upon  his  lying  down  and 
taking  some  rest,  while  I  walked  down  to  the 
beach  ;  and  giving  a  note  to  a  fisherman  there 
who  was  just  going  into  Marseilles,  told  him 
to  put  it  into  the  post-office.  It  was  for  the 
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mother ;  and  I  told  her  that  I  had  found  her 
son,  and  that  in  a  day  or  two  we  would  join 
her. 

When  I  returned,  Frankenstein  had  risen, 
and  was  kneeling  by  the  side  of  his  bed.  He 
hastily  rose  as  I  entered,  and  said,  "  I  have 
been  thinking  of  my  mother : — does  she  know 
where  I  am  ?" 

"  Yes,"  I  answered,  "  and  in  a  few  days  you 
will,  I  trust,  be  in  her  arms.*1 

lt  Is  she  coming  to  Marseilles  ?" 

"  No :  we  will  quit  this  noxious  city,  and  go 
to  Aix." 

"  Be  it  so,"  he  replied  : — "  thus  then  ends 
my  dream  of  love  and  heroism.  Disappointed 
in  what  I  thought  the  one,  I  determined  upon 
joining  the  Greeks,  and  embarked  with  an- 
other of  my  countrymen  on  board  the  vessel, 
which  was  going  thither.  He,  I  fear,  has 
perished  T 

And  it  appeared  that  he  had  ;  for  the  other 
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two  persons  who  had  been  alone   saved,  were 
part  of  the  crew. 

At  the  end  of  the  week,  Frankenstein  and  I 
quitted  Marseilles  ;  and  I  had  the  satisfaction  of 
restoring  him  to  his  mother.  I  know  not  how 
long  they  remained  at  Aix,  as  I  quitted  it 
myself  soon  after  for  Marseilles,  leaving  them 
there ;  from  whence  I  came  hither.  But  they 
promised  to  write  to  me  when  they  had  re- 
turned to  Germany. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

I  HAD  long  felt  a  strong  desire  to  visit  Nice. 
The  scantiness  of  my  funds  would  not  permit 
me  to  reach  Naples,  where  I  would  have  passed 
the  remaining  part  of  the  winter,  and  I  had 
heard  and  read  that  Nice  was  equal  in  point  of 
climate  to  that  arrogant  city,  which  exultingly 
exclaims,  "  Vide  Napoli  e  poi  mori,"  —  and, 
alas  !  the  proverb  is  but  too  often  verified.  The 
consumptive  banished  Briton,  after  toiling  over 
the  Alps,  or  rocking  upon  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  in 
si-arch  of  that  Hygeian  fountain,  whoso  waters, 
like  those  of  the  Arabian  Tales,  are  said  to  give 
returning  youth  and  life,  arrives  at  Naples 
only  to  look  at  it  with  listless,  sickening  eye, 
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and  then,  like  some  drooping  plant  torn  from 
its  natural  soil — to  perish.  Not  that  I  would 
maintain  that  change  of  air  is  not  beneficial, 
nay  absolutely  necessary,  to  some  cases,  but  I 
would  deprecate  that  system  which,  when  the 
physician  can  do  nothing  more  for  his  patient, 
leads  him  to  recommend  wintering  in  the  south. 
When  the  sap  of  the  plant  hath  decayed,  will 
the  removing  it  into  a  hot-house  renovate  it  ? 
Alas,  no!  it  will  but  accelerate  its  death:  — 
delicate,  not  diseased  ones,  are  surely  the  pro- 
per objects  of  this  species  of  tendance. 

Having  then,  as  I  stated,  for  some  time  past 
been  casting  my  eyes  towards  Nice,  I  deter- 
mined at  last  upon  putting  my  journey  thither 
into  execution.  I  believe  it  will  scarcely  be 
necessary  for  me  to  say  in  what  manner  I  in- 
tended to  accomplish  it,  having  already  ex- 
pressed my  decided  preference  for  pedestrian 
travelling:  on  the  1st  of  January,  therefore. 
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or  New  Year's  Day,  I  set  out  from  Marseilles, 
about  six  o'clock.  The  wind  had  been  ex- 
tremely tempestuous  during  the  whole  night, 
and  still  continued  to  blow,  with  such  violence 
that  I  could  with  difficulty  make  head  against  it. 

As  the  morning  advanced,  however,  the  storm 
gradually  subsided,  and  I  found  myself  making 
my  way  along  some  hills  covered  with  pines, 
which  lined  the  road  on  one  side.  I  reached 
Aubagne,  a  small  town  about  three  leagues 
from  Toulon,  and  entering  an  inn,  asked  for 
breakfast. 

The  kitchen  in  which  I  found  myself,  was 
full  of  persons  dressed  in  their  best  and  gayest 
apparel,  in  honour  of  the  opening  of  the  new 
year.  There  were  the  female  peasants  with 
their  broad  black  hat,  adorned  with  little  scraps 
of  silver  lace,  their  smart  spencer,  and  gorgeous 
petticoat;  while  their  male  companions,  on 
their  part,  by  the  display  of  their  gayest  stock- 
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ings  and  vests,  seemed  determined  not  to  be 
outdone  in  finery.  They  saluted  me  as  I 
entered  with  the  "  Bon  jour,  Monsieur™  and 

4 

the  hostess  came  hastily  forward  to  ask  my 
pleasure. 

*'  My  breakfast !  my  breakfast !"  I  ex- 
claimed. "  I  have  a  wolfs  hunger,  my  good 
woman;  one  does  not  walk  from  Marseilles 
without  getting  an  appetite." 

"  Ma  foi,  vous  avez  raison"  replied  mine 
hostess ;  "  you  must  have  left  Marseilles  de 
grand  matin" 

"  Oh,  pretty  well,"  I  replied,  "  but  I  am  a 
tolerable  walker ;  and  here  is  my  breakfast — 
allons,  to  business." 

I  placed  myself  at  a  table  in  a  corner  of  the 
kitchen,  which  appeared  to  serve  for  "  parlour 
and  hall,"  and  commenced  a  determined  attack 
upon  some  lamb  chops  which  were  set  before  me. 
I  occasionally  encouraged  myself  by  a  tumbler 
of  the  excellent  wine  of  the  country,  and  looked 
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round  upon  the  rest  of  the  company  with  the 
sort  of  innate  contempt  which  a  man  feels  for 
those  who  have  already  breakfasted,  while  he 
himself  is  entranced  in  all  its  delights. 

I  had  despatched  a  second  plate  of  chops, 
and  was  winding  up  my  offensive  operations 
with  some  cheese,  when  I  heard  the  well-known 
cracking  of  the  postilion's  whip,  which  was 
succeeded  by  the  rattling  of  a  carriage,  that 
drove  up  to  the  door  of  the  inn.  There  was 
no  mistaking  the  country  from  whence  it  came, 
nor  the  nation  of  its  inmates.  On  the  box 
sat  a  footman  in  a  decided  English  livery -coat, 
looking  as  John-like  as  if  he  were  just  stepping 
down  from  the  coach-box  in  Baker  Street. 
Down  he  got,  however,  at  Aubagne  instead  of 
that  illustrious  street,  and  proceeded  to  open 
the  carriage-door.  Forthwith  there  alighted 
a  young  gentleman,  and  he  was  immediately 
followed  by  an  elderly  one,  who  was  iecloakccl 
and  Aehandkerchiefed  as  if  he  had  alighted 
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from  the  Glasgow  mail-coach  at  the  sound  of 
"  breakfast,  Sir,  if  you  please,  Sir."  But,  alas  ! 
a  very  different  sort  of  reception  awaited  him 
here,  from  that  which  the  well-carpeted,  well- 
warmed,  well-waitered  room  of  an  English  inn 
presents. 

"  John,"  said  the  elderly  gentlemen,  "  look 
to  the  trunks ;"  and  John  cast  as  sharp  an  eye 
around  him,  upon  the  crowd  which  had  collected 
to  see  the  voiture  Angloise,  as  if  he  were  just 
entering  London  at  dusk  by  Hyde  Park  Corner. 

The  two  gentlemen  then  came  into  the  inn, 
and  the  young  one  demanded  vne  chambre. 

"  There  is  only  this  one,"  replied  my  friend 
the  hostess,  "  but  as  Messieurs  can  join  the 
other  Monsieur,  at  this  table,"  pointing  to  me, 
"  et  comme  cela,  tout  ira  bleu" 

The  two  gentlemen  had  not  observed  me 
before,  but  upon  my  being  thus  pointed  out, 
they  glanced  at  me  rather  superciliously,  and 
the  old  one  said  : — 
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"  Nous  voulons  dejeuner  tout  sule."  i.  e.  seul. 

I  instantly  foresaw  what  would  be  the  con- 
sequence of  this  blunder,  the  word  which  he 
had  substituted  for  the  real  one,  being  in  its 
sound  so  like  another,  which  means  drunk.  The 
whole  population  of  Aubagne,  who  had  flocked 
to  the  door  and  into  the  house,  immediately 
exclaimed  in  an  unanimous  roar  of  laughter, 

"  Les  Anglois  veulent  se  souler  !  Les  Angfois 
veulent  se  souler  /" 

The  more  polite  inhabitants  of  the  very  fre- 
querrted  towns  upon  the  much-travelled  roads, 
would  never  have  been  guilty  of  this  unceremo- 
nious mirth  ;  they  would  have  immediately  com- 
prehended where  the  error  lay,  and,  with  a  sly 
glance  at  one  another,  have  held  their  tongues. 
But  the  rough,  fierce  Provencal  is  a  very  dif- 
ferent animal  from  the  Norman  or  the  Pican'. 

Here  I  must  accuse  myself  of  a  great  piece 
of  deceit.  I  had  passed  myself  off  in  the  house 
for  a  Frenchman,  and  the  scene  which  was  now 
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commencing  about  me,  placed  me  rather  in  an 
awkward  dilemma;  for  I  saw  the  younger  of 
the  travellers  look  mightily  incensed  at  the 
merriment  which  the  mistake  of  his  elderly 
companion  had  excited,  and  I  knew  that  a 
Provencal  would  not  bear  being  threatened  or 
menaced  with  a  stick,  which  the  young  man 
seemed  disposed  to  put  into  activity. 

Now,  should  any  contest  take  place,  I  should 
be  inevitably  compelled  to  take  some  part  or 
other,  and  the  most  natural  seemed  that  of  my 
countrymen  ;  the  consequence  would  be  that  we 
should  be  worsted,  arrested,  and  I  be  detected 
in  my  fraud. 

The  elderly  man,  however,  showed  more  for- 
bearance than  I  had  hoped  or  expected,  and 
checking  the  arm  of  his  companion,  said, 
"Never  mind;  never  mind,  James;  let  the 
damned  French  rascals  alone,  and  let  us  make 
the  best  of  the  matter."" 

Accordingly,  they  established  themselves  at  a 
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separate  table,  and  their  breakfast  was  despatch- 
ed quietly  enough.  They  then  called  for  their 
bill;  but  now  began  the  real  war  of  words. 
My  elderly  friend,  though  he  could  bear  being 
laughed  at,  seemed  quite  incapable  of  putting 
up  with  imposition,  and  such  he  considered 
the  memoire  which  was  laid  before  him  by  the 
bowing  hostess. 

"  Comment /"  he  began,  "tout  cela  !  c'est  un 
abominable  honte,  et  firai  avant  le  magistrat ;" 
and  having  uttered  this  incensed  threat,  he  and 
his  companion  rose,  and  throwing  the  bill  upon 
the  floor,  the  angry  elderly  gentleman  took 
forth  his  purse,  and,  holding  up  half  the  sum 
demanded,  as  I  perceived  from  a  glance  towards 
the  bill,  said,  "  Voulez  vous  accepter  ceci  /" 

The  unintelligible  language  which  he  had  at 
first  made  use  of,  was  now  sufficiently  explained 
by  his  last  words  and  actions,  and  the  hostess 
screamed  out — "  I  take  that  !  no ;  nor  a  Hard 
less  than  my  memoire ;"  and,  turning  to  me,  she 
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said,  "  C'estjoli,n''est  pas,  Monsieur,  for  Messieurs 
who  travel  in  their  carriage  to  marchander  like 
Jews  ?  Milords,  indeed !  I  think  the  English 
are  all  running  away  for  debt  from  their  own 
country,  for  they  marchandent  plus  que  nous 
autres  Francois." 

This  sudden  appeal  to  me  was  far  from  being 
agreeable,  especially  as  I  observed  that  the 
Englishmen  eyed  me  with  that  peculiar  look 
which  says,  "  I  am  sure  you  are  a  countryman.11 
And  I  was  not  mistaken ;  for  the  elderly  man 
coming  towards  me,  said,  "Are  you  not  an 
Englishman,  Sir? 

"  Sir!"  I  answered,  anxious  to  affect  ig- 
norance of  his  meaning.  But  he  again  made 
the  same  demand ;  and  thus  questioned,  I  had 
no  alternative,  and  I  was  compelled  to  reply  in 
the  affirmative. 

"  Then  pray,  Sir,  do  tell  us  what  we  ought 
to  do  ?" 

"  Why,  Sir,  I  should  recommend  you  to  pay 
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the  bill;  for  if  you  apply  to  the  magistrate  or 
mayor,  as  he  is  called,  you  will  get  no  redress. 
Do  you  see  that  man  standing  close  to  the  land- 
lady and  whispering  to  her; — that  is  the  person 
to  whom  your  complaint  would  be  made — you 
may  judge  with  what  success." 

My  advice  seemed  to  persuade  him :  so  laying 
down  the  rest  of  the  money  upon  the  table,  he 
grumbled  out — "  .La,  Madame — vous  rfaurez 
pas  le  coutume  de  mes  amis ;  come  James  :"  and 
making  me  a  bow,  they  got  into  their  carriage 
and  cracked  off,  while  I  hastened  to  depart  also 
under  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


I  JOURNEYED  on  towards  Toulon  through 
a  wild  and  hilly  country,  and  arrived  about 
evening  at  the  narrow  pass  called  "  les  Vaux 
d'Olioulles.'1''  High,  barren  and  perpendicular 
cliffs  ascend  on  each  side,  and  produce  by  their 
impending  crags  and  points,  a  premature  and 
gloomy  night.  The  road  runs  along  their  very 
base ;  huge  basaltic  fragments  are  scattered 
in  all  directions,  and  I  could  sometimes  see 
nothing  before  me,  but,  as  it  seemed,  an  im- 
penetrable wall,  which  forbade  any  farther 
progress.  Upon  one  of  the  very  highest  crags 
stood  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  fortress,  and  this 

VOL.    I  D 
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was  alone  illumined  by  the  sun,  while  all  the 
rest  of  the  scene  was  dreary  and  chill. 

I  could  hear  nothing  but  the  rushing  of  some 
of  the  mountain  streams,  and  the  bells  of  a  few 
goats,  which  had  contrived  to  reach  some  more 
favourable  part  of  the  rock  than  those  which 
overhung  the  road.  It  was  such  a  path  as 
might  have  led 

"  To  Odin's  drear  abode." 

An  army  of  100,000  men  might  have  been  repel- 
led and  destroyed  in  a  pass  like  this ;  and  my 
imagination  pleased  itself  with  finding  a  resem- 
blance in  the  spot  where  I  stood  to  Thermopylae, 
where  a  defeat  was  equivalent  to  the  most  glo- 
rious victory. 

But  the  scene  gradually  changed  :  the  rocks 
lx?gan,  as  I  paced  on,  to  assume  a  less  menacing 
character ;  the  road  became  wider,  and  wound 
through  meadows  and  olive-gardens ;  and  finally, 
upon  emerging  from  the  pass,  Olioulles,  or  the 
Town  of  Olives,  presented  itself;  andabeauti- 
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ful,  refreshing  sight  it  was,  after  the  darkness 
and  wildness  of  the  ground  I  had  just  travelled 
over,  to  find  a  rich  plain,  covered  with  white 
bastides  and  olive  trees,  while  the  soft  evening 
air  was  perfumed  with  the  balmy  odours  of  the 
rich  flowers  and  plants,  which  flourish  there  in 
the  gardens  which  border  the  road. 

I  was,  however,  a  considerable  time  before  I 
reached  Toulon,  as  the  road  was  terribly  stony, 
and  night  closed  upon  me,  and  the  gates  too, 
as  I  entered  the  city,  while  the  drums  and 
trumpets  of  the  retraitc  echoed  through  the 
streets. 

Having  established  myself  in  an  hotel,  I  re- 
tired early  to  bed.  The  next  morning  I  com- 
menced my  examination  of  the  city. 

Toulon  has  become  famous  in  history  as  hav- 
ing been  the  spot  upon  which  a  certain  Lieuten- 
ant of  Artillery  first  made  himself  known,  du- 
ring its  occupation  by  the  English.  His  behavi- 
our, during  that  period,  afterwards  recommended 
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him  to  more  particular  notice,  as  a  man  well 
qualified  to  execute  bloody  and  unrelenting 
projects.  I  had  determined  upon  making  some 
inquiries  respecting  the  events  which  had  oc- 
curred during  the  siege,  and  having  a  letter 
to  deliver  to  a  gentleman,  to  whom  I  had  been 
recommended,  I  proceeded  to  his  house,  which 
stood  not  far  from  the  Cours. 

He  was  at  home,  received  me  with  much  po- 
liteness, and  requested  that  I  would  dine  with 
him  that  day.  I  did  so,  and  met  two  or  three 
persons.  After  dinner,  our  conversation  turned 
upon  the  death  of  Buonaparte,  which  had  taken 
place  not  a  very  long  time  before.  An  old  man, 
who  was  one  of  the  company,  said,  *'  When  I 
knew  Napoleon  at  the  time  he  was  living  near 
Toulon,  I  little  thought  that  I  knew  the  future 
King  of  France." 

"  Did  you  know  him  intimately  ?"  I  asked. 

"  No,  Sir,  no  ;  it  was  difficult  to  do  that. 
He  was  always  cold  and  reserved,  and  there  was 
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something  in  his  eye  that  made  one  feel  uneasy 
in  his  company.  Besides,  he  appeared  to  be 
constantly  ruminating  upon  some  project ;  and  I 
well  remember  that  when  the  news  of  the  ap- 
proach of  our  army  arrived,  at  the  time  that 
Toulon  was  occupied  by  the  English,  he  seemed 
to  become  every  day  more  restless.  And  then 
the  army  came,  and  Salicetti  got  him  appointed 
Chef  fie  Brigade  ;  and  when  he  put  on  his  uni- 
form, I  saw  him  smile,  and  heard  him  mutter, 
*  My  destiny  is  commencing.1  He  was  a  brave 
fellow,  but  not  too  merciful ;  for,  when  he  enter- 
ed Toulon,  the  day  the  English  troops  evacuated 
it,  he  had  the  streets  swept  with  cannon,  and 
down  he  marched  his  brigade  first  to  the  quay . 
and  when  I  got  there  with  my  men,  a  terrible 
sight  it  was;  for  there  were  the  ships  blazing  and 
women  and  children  screaming  and  imploring 
mercy,  and  to  be  taken  on  board  the  boats,  and 
then  two  powder  ships,  which  had  been  set  on 
fire,  blew  up  with  a  tremendous  roar,  and  the 
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whole  harbour  looked  like  purgatory,  with  the 
poor  devils  struggling  upon  the  water,  and  the 
trumpets  and  drums  sounding,  and  the  houses 
on  fire,  and  the  cries  of  terror  and  rage  which 
we  heard  all  around  !  Ma  foi  /  I  thought  too, 
that  that  young  Chef  de  Brigade  looked  as  if  he 
was  just  in  his  element,  for  he  was  just  as  cool 
and  calm  among  it  all  as  if  he  had  been  at  a 
skirmish  in  the  college  of  Brienne. 

<(  When  the  Government  changed,  he  was 
arrested  at  Nice  (whither  he  had  retired),  as  a 
Terrorist ;  but  he  was  soon  released,  and  I  ne- 
ver heard  of,  or  saw  him  again,  till  he  was  the 
General  of  the  Italian  army.  I  was  a  little  con- 
founded when  I  found  myself  afterwards  taking 
an  oath  of  fidelity  to  him.  Mais,  ma  foi !  I 
had  rather  be  where  I  am,  with  a  good  glass  of 
wine,  than  have  been  Emperor  of  France,  and 
now  lying  in  my  grave1."1 

The  reflection,  if  not  one  which  did  credit  to 
my  informant,  as  an  ambitious  or  enterprizing 
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man,  at  least  proved  his  philosophy ;  and  had 
the  subject  of  it  been  as  indifferent  to  fame  and 
power  as  his  ancient  acquaintance,  Europe  might 
perhaps  have  been  now  at  peace  with  the  Repub- 
lic of  France  ;  the  Duke  of  Wellington  plain  Sir 
Arthur  Wellesley ;  Waterloo  a  nameless  village ; 
Venice,  a  free  state ;  and  the  rider  of  the  whirl- 
wind— the  director  of  the  storm  himself,  an 
elderly  contented  coffee-drinking  invalid.  Such 
is  destiny  !  such  is  the  influence  of  one  mighty 
sleepless  spirit,  which  feels  its  own  force  !  Like 
the  proud  vessel  which,  compared  to  the  vast 
and  yawning  abyss  around  her,  is  as  a  speck,  an 
atom,  yet  by  the  skill  of  those  within  her,  makes 
the  waves  and  winds  subservient  to  her  course. 

I  did  not  remain  long  at  Toulon  :  there  was 
nothing  which  much  tempted  my  stay.  Ph  a 
day  I  had  seen  the  harbour,  which  is,  however, 
one  of  the  finest  in  France  ;  consisting  of  three 
distinct  basins,  of  which  the  first  is  natural,  and 
formed  by  the  projecting  points  of  land.  Upon 
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the  heights,  which  surround  the  harbour,  the 
English,  during  their  occupation  of  Toulon, 
were  encamped,  till  they  were  gradually  driven 
out  by  the  French.  At  the  entry  of  the  roads 
stands  the  promontory  of  Cepe,  where  a  signal 
house  is  placed,  c.nd  at  the  foot  of  which  is  the 
Lazaret.  Upon  this  point  were  placed  some  can- 
non by  Buonaparte ;  and  it  has  been  asserted, 
that  had  not  the  English  fleet  quitted  the  roads 
before  the  occupation  of  this  point,  it  would  have 
been  inevitably  destroyed. 

My  anxiety  to  continue  my  route,  prevented 
me  from  persisting  in  a  useless  attempt  which  I 
made  to  see  the  arsenal.  Being  an  English- 
man, I  was  refused  admittance;  and  I  really  did 
not  feel  a  very  strong  curiosity  to  see  what  I 
should  have  found  it  difficult  to  understand: 
and  I  longed  to  reach  that  paradise  of  spots, 
Nice.  I  therefore,  the  second  day  after  I  had 
entered  Toulon,  quitted  it,  and  proceeded  on 
through  a  rich  wine  country,  passing  by  Brig- 
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nolles  and  Frejus.  At  the  latter  place  I  re- 
mained a  day,  for  the  purpose  of  examining  the 
antiquities  which  it  contains.  The  Chancellor 
de  1'Hopital,  who  passed  through  Frejus  in 
attendance  upon  Margaret  of  Berri,  sister  to 
Henry  II.  who  was  going  to  marry  the  Duke 
of  Savoy,  has  thus  described  its  Lions : — 

"  Inde  Forum  Julii,  parvam  nunc  venimus  urbem  ; 
Apparent  veteris  vestigia  magna  theatri, 
Ingentes  arcus  et  thermae  et  ductus  aquarum. 
Apparet  molis  antiqui  diruta  portus, 
Atq:  ubi  portus  erat,  siccum  nunclittus  et  horti." 

I  left  Frejus  early  in  the  morning,  as  I  had  the 
mountains  of  Esterelle  to  ascend,  at  the  foot  of 
which  that  town  stands.  I  soon  commenced 
my  journey  up  this  remarkable  chain;  and  now 
the  delights  of  my  pedestrian  toil  began  to  be 
great.  'The  road  gradually  winds  among  a  pro- 
fusion of  wild  herbs  and  plants  ;  the  jessamine, 
the  myrtle,  wild  thyme  and  rosemary,  were  spread 
luxuriantly  around,  and  I  felt  myself  entering 
D  5 
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upon  a  new  climate,  for  at  Toulon  it  had  been 
extremely  cold :  the  mistral  was  blowing,  but  I 
now  began    to  have  a  foretaste  of  the  superior 
mildness  and  sweetness  of  the  air,  the  nearer  one 
approaches  Nice.     The  mountains  of  Esterelle 
are  clothed  with  vast  quantities  of  pines,  and 
their  passage  used  to  be  very  dangerous,  the 
woods  serving  as  a  retreat  for  robbers ;    even 
now    the    courier  is   always  escorted    by   gcn- 
d'armes,  who  are  stationed  at  an  inn  which  stands 
about  half  way  across  the  mountain.  I  proposed 
sleeping  there,  and  reached  it  about  sunset,  after 
a  delicious  walk  ;    occasional  glimpses   of  the 
Mediterranean  ;  of  Frejus  beneath,  on  its  shores 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  barks  of  the   fisher- 
men plying  their  daily  labour,  on   the  other  ; 
mountain  piled  upon  mountain  beneath  me,    in 
vast  confusion,  like  the  vestiges  of  some  earth- 
quake which    had   overthrown    them  ;    a   blue 
cloudless  sky,  a   perfumed  air,   and   the  trick- 
ling of  an  occasional  stream.     But  I  was  much 
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surprised  to  observe  frequent  traces  of  fire  upon 
the  trees;  which  I  was  afterwards  informed, 
were  caused  by  the  speculations  of  private 
individuals  upon  the  soil,  which  when  thus 
covered  with  burned  wood,  they  procure  at  a 
low  price. 

I  remained  at  the  inn  during  the  night,  and 
the  next  morning  came  to  Cannes,  where  Na- 
poleon landed  from  Elba.  I  had  a  letter  to  a 
Frenchman  there,  and  found  him  out.  Dis- 
coursing with  him  concerning  Napoleon,  he  told 
me  that  the  inhabitants  of  Cannes  imagined 
that  the  troops  which  had  landed  were  pirates, 
and  it  was  not  till  some  time  afterwards  that 
it  was  known  who  was  indeed  their  leader. 

Cannes  is  situated  in  a  marshy,  unwholesome 
soil,  and  opposite  to  it  are  the  islands  of  St. 
Margaret,  in  one  of  which  the  famous  Masque 
de  Fer  was  confined,  as  also  Nadeaud  Etrueil 
the  Governor  of  Guadaloupe,  for  his  life.  The 
other  was  originally  called  Lerina,  and  was  the 
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refuge  and  retirement  of  many  religious  and 
saintly  persons.  St.  Honore  was  the  founder 
of  a  monastery  in  the  island,  whither  he  retired 
after  the  death  of  his  brother  St.  Venance. 
The  islands  opposite  to  Marseilles  were  like- 
wise the  retreat  of  the  hermit  St.  Caprais; 
and  I  am  told  that  this  taste  for  despising  the 
business  and  dangers  of  the  world  is  still  pre- 
valent in  Provence.  At  Hyeres  there  is  a  man 
who,  having  lost  all  his  money  at  play,  has 
found  the  means  of  cheating  others  as  he  him- 
self was  cheated,  and,  in  the  character  of  a 
hermit,  in  the  chapel  of  Notre  Dame  d'Hyeres, 
plays  a  more  successful  game,  although  not 
without  crosses.  At  Marseilles  likewise,  I  re- 
member having  heard  of  a  hermit  who  lived 
among  the  rocks  above  the  village  of  St.  Jo- 
seph. It  was  said  that  the  old  man  had  suf- 
fered some  heavy  misfortunes. 

Leaving  Cannes,   I    passed   on    to  Antibes, 
which    rendered   itself  conspicuous   by   closing 
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its  gates  against  Buonaparte  in  1815.*  Here 
are  some  antiquities  and  ancient  inscriptions  : 
among  others  is  a  curious  one  to  the  memory 
of  a  youth,  who,  it  is  conjectured,  fatigued 
himself  to  death  by  his  exertions  in  leaping. 
It  is  as  follows  : 

D.  M. 

PUERI   SEPTENTRI 

ONIS  ANNOR  XII.  QUI 

ANTIPOLI  IN  THEATRO 

BIDUO  SALTAVIT  ET  PLA 

CUIT. 

From  Antibes  the  road  to  Nice  passes 
through  rich  woods  of  olives,  and  the  sea  lies 
at  a  short  distance  from  it  to  the  right.  It  was 
the  month  of  January,  and  I  pictured  to  myself 
the  fields  and  roads  of  my  native  country,  at 

*  It  is  a  singular  circumstance,  that  Buonaparte  should 
have  landed  at  Frejus,  on  his  return  from  Egypt,  to  take 
the  full  tide  of  fortune;  and  that  afterwards  he  should 
set  his  foot  upon  his  recovered  empire  at  Cannes,  only 
a  few  miles  from  Frejus,  to  be  carried  back  by  the 
ebbing  of  that  tide. 
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that  moment  drenched  in  rain,  or  hard  and 
glittering  with  a  sharp  frost.  My  path,  on  the 
contrary,  was  as  if  I  were  wandering  in  a  rich 
garden  with  a  summer  sun  and  sky  above,  and 
summer  flowers  and  foliage  about  me.  The 
sea,  calm  and  bright,  was  "  breathing  its  dull 
monotony,'1  and  mingling  its  regular  and  cease- 
less murmur  with  the  humming  of  bees  and  the 
song  of  some  olive-dresser. 

Arrived  at  the  bridge  over  the  Var,  which 
"  with  needful  length  bestrides  the  angry 
flood,"  I  was  examined  previously  to  my  en- 
tering Piedmont.  The  Var  is  a  mountain- 
torrent,  fed  chiefly  by  the  snow  which  melts 
into  it  from  the  maritime  Alps,  from  whence 
it  springs.  It  is  frequently  quite  dry,  but  like 
all  other  streams  which  are  born  among  icy 
crags,  it  sometimes  swells  to  a  prodigious 
and  terrific  size.  There  was  formerly  no  bridge 
across  it,  and  travellers  were  guided  through  it 
by  men  furnished  with  long  poles.  The  bridge 
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is  kept  in  repair  by  the  two  countries ;  one  half 
of  it  belonging  to  France,  and  the  other  half  to 
Piedmont.  It  is  of  surprising  length  and  re- 
quires constant  attention. 

I  arrived  at  the  village  of  St.  Laurent,  where 
the  douaniers  are  stationed,  about  the  same 
time  as  an  English  family,  who  were  proceed- 
ing to  Nice.  There  were  a  gentleman  and  two 
ladies.  This  gentleman  loudly  expostulated 
against  the  absurdity  of  searching  his  carriage, 
and  remained  quite  deaf  to  the  suggestions  of 
his  voiiwrier^  whom  I  heard  recommending  a 
bonne  main.  "  No,  he  'd  see  them  all  damned 
first ;  they  had  had  enough  of  his  money  al- 
ready." The  consequence  was,  that  the  Cus- 
tom-house inquisitors  had  every  trunk  and  bag 
opened.  Coats  were  ruthlessly  unfolded,  silk 
gowns  torn  from  their  repose,  false  fronts,  pads 
and  patches,  and  all  the  mysterious  parapher- 
nalia of  a  lady's  wardrobe,  profanely  exposed  to 
vulgar  gaze. 
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I,  unburthened  with  luggage,  passed  unmo- 
lested on,  and  shortly  came  within  sight  of  Nice. 
The  most  striking  object  in  the  distance,  is  the 
light-house  of  Villa  Franca,  upon  a  point  of  land 
beyond  Nice,  which  standing  beautifully  white 
above  the  tranquil  sea,  surrounded  by  olive- 
trees,  looked  more  like  some  fair  sepulchral  pil- 
lar in  a  holy  consecrated  grove,  than  the  rude 
signal  of  warning  to  the  advancing  sailor. 

As  I  drew  nearer  and  nearer  to  Nice,  its  long 
promised  delights  gradually  unfolded  themselves 
upon  me.  Gardens  of  orange  and  lemon  trees 
lined  the  road  towards  the  Croix  de  Marbre, 
which  stands  at  the  entrance  of  the  suburb, 
and  gives  its  name  to  it.  It  was  erected  to  com- 
memorate the  meeting  between  the  Pope  Paul 
III.  and  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  in  this  place, 
upon  a  vain  attempt  which  Paul  made  to  accom- 
modate matters  between  Francis  and  Charles. 

The  road,  passing  close  to  this  object,  con- 
tinues to  run  along  the  gardens  of  the  Bastides, 
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till,  making  a  sudden  bend  to  the  left,  it  follows 
the  course  of  the  Paglion,  another  mountain 
torrent,  across  which  is  thrown  a  bridge.  Nice 
stands  on  the  other  side  of  it,  overhung  by  high 
rugged  rocks ;  but  I  felt  on  looking  around  me 
that  I  was  in  Italy,  that  a  few  miles  had  worked 
a  perceptible  change,  for,  far  up  the  banks  of 
the  torrent  which  I  was  crossing,  I  saw  the 
glittering  fruit,  which  might  have  satisfied  the 
penalty  of  Tantalus,  at  least  to  the  eye  ;  with 
white  sparkled  porticoes,  upon  olive-clothed 
hills,  while  around  me  were  a  profusion  of  fresh 
flowers,  which  seemed  the  worthy  produce  of 
the  garden  of  Europe. 
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CHAPTER  V. 


I  SOON  established  myself  at  Nice.  My 
apartment  was  upon  the  terrace  which  forms  a 
part  of  the  road  to  the  harbour,  and  commands 
a  beautiful  and  unusual  view.  At  its  foot  are 
heaps  of  broken  and  hollow  rocks,  among  whose 
cavities  the  sea  makes  a  low  murmuring  sound, 
which,  in  calm  weather,  used  to  lull  me  asleep. 
Stretching  wide  and  boundless  before  my  win- 
dows, was  the  dark  blue  Mediterranean,  from 
whose  waters  I  saw  the  sun  rise  daily;  and,  to 
the  right,  extended  the  bay  as  far  as  Antibes,  its 
shores  clothed  down  to  the  water-s  edge  with 
dark  green  woods  of  olive  trees,  and  then  some 
glittering  snowy  pinnacles,  rearing  themselves  in 
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the  back  ground,  to  remind  the  inhabitants  of 
this  happy  valley,  that  the  icy  wand  of  Winter, 
though  stayed,  might  yet  wave  above  them,  and 
wither  and  waste  their  shining  fruits  and  flowers. 
There  was  an  old  woman,  who  used  to  attend 
me,  and  procure  whatever  I  wanted,  that  ex- 
cited my  curiosity.  She  was  extremely  attentive 
to  my  wishes,  and,  upon  one  occasion,  when  I 
was  exceedingly  unwell,  was  of  great  assistance 
and  comfort  to  me.  She,  as  well  as  she  was 
able,  in  her  Piedmontois^/frm,  told  me  stories 
connected  with  the  country  in  which  I  was ;  but 
I  always  remarked,  that  when  pointing  to  the 
mountain  of  Esterelle,  which  rose  above  An- 
tibes,  at  the  extremity  of  the  bay,  in  solitary 
sternness,  I  inquired  if  she  had  nothing  to  tell 
me  about  the  banditti  who  had  infested  the 
woods  which  covered  that  rock,  she  would  cross 
herself,  and,  turning  pale,  say,  "  Don't  talk  of 
that,  Sir ;  Le  bon  Jesus  et  sa  Mere  nous  defende 
des  pareilles  choses"  and  then  she  would  hurry 
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away.  I  also  observed  her  one  day  set  forth, 
dressed  with  more  care  than  usual,  in  a  large 
black  cloak,  and,  as  I  happened  to  be  walking 
in  the  same  direction,  and  am  fond  of  tracing 
any  thing  which  seems  singular,  I  perceiTed  her 
go  into  the  Church  of  Santa  Maria  Reparata, 
which  is  the  Cathedral  of  Nice.  I  entered  the 
church  behind  her,  and  I  observed  her  go  up 
towards  a  painting  of  the  Crucifixion  at  the 
upper  end,  and  taking  from  her  cloak  a  small 
wax  taper,  she  lighted  it  and  placed  it  before 
the  picture.  She  then  knelt  down,  and  I  heard 
her  sobbing,  in  apparently  the  deepest  distress, 
while  she  held  up  her  clasped  hands  towards 
the  image  of  the  suffering  Jesus.  I  stood 
behind  a  pillar  almost  close  to  her,  and  I 
thought  that  I  had  never  seen  superstitious 
horror  and  agony  so  strongly  impressed  upon 
the  countenance  of  any  one. 

When  she  rose  up  she  appeared  very  weak, 
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and  tottered  down  towards  the  gate ;  there,  as 
if  struck  by  some  sudden  panic  or  pain,  she 
stopped  short  before  the  marble  basin  of  holy 
water,  and,  as  she  dipped  her  hand  within  it,  I 
saw  her  whole  frame  tremble.  Her  face  was 
turned  from  me,  but  I  was  certain  from  what  I 
had  seen  before,  that  its  expression  must  have 
been  very  singular.  Having  made  the  sign  of 
the  cross  upon  her  breast  and  forehead,  she, 
after  casting  two  or  three  hasty  glances  to  her 
right  and  left,  wrapped  herself  closely  in  her 
cloak,  and  disappeared. 

It  may  be  supposed  that  these  circumstances, 
connected  with  her  previous  manner  to  me,  when 
I  had  questioned  her  respecting  the  mountains  of 
Esterelle,  gave  me  reason  to  suspect  that  the  old 
Piedmontoise  knew  more  than  she  chose  to  tell 
me  about  the  banditti  which  had  once  haunted 
them ;  nay,  she  might  even  have  been  formerly 
connected  with  them,  and  might  be  now  expia- 
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ting  her  offences  by  bitter,  and,  I  hoped,  sincere 
repentance.  When  I  returned  home,  I  abruptly 
told  her  that  I  had  seen  her  praying  in  the  Ca- 
thedral that  morning,  and  remarked  to  her  how 
devout  she  had  appeared :  she  started,  and  I 
continued,  "  My  good  woman,  don't  be  afraid 
of  me ;  I  know  that  you  thought  there  was  no 
person  near  you,  but  you  were  mistaken.  You 
must  have,  from  what  I  witnessed,  suffered  some 
heavy  misfortune." 

The  old  woman  raised  her  eyes,  and  looked  me 
full  in  the  face,  as  if  to  scrutinize  me  minutely, 
and  then  crossing  herself,  she  said — "  Yes,  my 
good  young  gentleman,  you  may  say  so.  There 
are  but  a  very  few  who  know  my  story,  and 
many  think  me  dead,  but  the  Virgin  be  praised, 
I  have  had  time  to  repent." 

By  degrees  I  won  upon  the  old  woman's 
favour  so  much,  by  kindness  and  a  few  little 
presents  of  a  rosary  and  a  handsome  office. 
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that  the  evening  before  I  quitted  Nice  she 
communicated  to  me  the  outlines  of  her  his- 
tory, which  I  afterwards  amused  myself  by 
throwing  into  a  connected  form,  as  follows. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

IT  was  upon  a  bright,  balmy  morning  in  the 
month  of  April,  that  the  inhabitants  of  Drap- 
po,  a  small  village  near  Nice,  began  to  assem- 
ble upon  the  Place  before  their  little  church. 
The  sun  had  not  yet  risen  above  the  rocks, 
which  overhang  the  village,  and  it  would  be 
some  time  before  it  would  shine  among  the  gar- 
dens, and  olive-grounds  which  were  spread 
along  the  banks  of  the  river  Paglion. 

The  peasants,  who  were  fast  collecting  toge- 
ther, were  about  to  proceed  to  Nice  upon  an 
interesting  and  solemn  business.  The  Bishop 
of  the  province  had  appointed  that  day  for  the 
confirmation  of  all  those  young  persons,  who 
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had  arrived  at  a  sufficient  age  to  understand 
and  rightly  receive  this  privilege;  and  from 
all  the  surrounding  villages  the  youthful  male 
and  female  peasants  were  about  to  flock  to  the 
Bishop's  feet.  At  Drappo,  then,  whither  we  are 
more  particularly  called  upon  to  turn  our  at- 
tention, the  whole  population,  both  young  and 
old,  were  preparing  to  follow  the  general  im- 
pulse, and  the  parents  were  about  to  conduct 
their  children  to  this  second  baptism. 

Dressed  in  white,  their  glossy  hair  bound  to- 
gether with  a  silk  fillet  or  net,  and  fastened 
above  their  heads  with  a  silver  pin,  their  bosoms 
decked  with  flowers,  and  a  cross  hanging  round 
their  necks,  the  fair  Piedmontese  maidens  stood 
at  the  door  of  the  paroisse,  each  with  her  prayer- 
book  and  certificate  from  the  cure,  of  having 
properly  prepared  herself.  At  a  little  distance, 
appeared  the  young  men  in  their  short  vests, 
their  blue  belts  and  stockings,  their  hair  tied 
up  behind,  and  each  wearing  a  fresh  bouquet. 

VOL.  i.  E 
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They  also  had  their  books,  and  the  requisite 
certificate. 

"  Allans!  Atlons !  mes  enfans,"  cried  the 
cure,  who  now  made  his  appearance — "  Allans: 
it  is  time  to  be  going ;  those  oranges  up  there 
begin  to  glitter,  and  my  little  flock  here  must 
not  be  behind  their  neighbours." 

Placing  himself  then  at  the  head  of  the  pea- 
sants, who  formed  themselves  into  pairs,  the  pa- 
rish priest  led  the  way  along  the  banks  of  the 
Paglion  towards  the  city.  The  other  side  of 
the  river  presented  a  similar  spectacle  to  that 
which  contained  our  party  from  Drappo;  and 
along  the  various  paths  which  wound  up  among 
the  olive-covered  heights,  might  be  seen  the 
white  garments  and  nets  of  the  girls  glancing 
among  the  almond  trees,  which  grew  in  profu- 
sion around.  The  Paglion,  a  wild  mountain- 
torrent,  was  nearly  dry — an  unusual  occurrence  ; 
as  it  generally  happened,  during  the  spring,  that, 
the  heavy  rains  which  prevailed  at  that  sc. 
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caused  it  to  swell  to  an  alarming  size,  when  it 
had  frequently  occasioned  great  damage.  Such 
was  not  now  likely  to  be  the  case,  and  our  youth- 
ful procession,  followed  by  nearly  all  the  popu- 
lation of  Drappo,  arrived  in  safety  at  the  gates 
of  La  Santa  Maria. 

This  was  an  ancient  clumsy  edifice,  with  no 
beauty  of  architecture,  or  peculiar  hereditary 
sanctity,  to  distinguish  it  from  any  other  old 
church.  It  was  now  rendered  as  smart  and 
costly-looking  as  the  scanty  revenues  of  the 
chapter  allowed  ;  and  this  effect  was  without  dif- 
ficulty attained,  to  the  eyes  ;at  least  of  the  pea- 
santry, by  a  profusion  of  crimson  silk  damask, 
bordered  with  a  golden  fringe,  which  was  hung 
upon  the  walls  all  round  the  church.  At  the 
upper  end,  was  a  throne  of  the  same  materials, 
surmounted  by  a  canopy,  upon  the  top  of  which 
was  placed  a  gilded  mitre.  The  high  altar  was 
decorated  with  flowers,  and  tall  lighted  tapers  ; 
A  rich  carpet,  presented  by  the  King  of  Sardinia, 
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covered  its  steps,  and  a  large  image  of  the 
Santa  Maria,  the  patron  of  the  church,  was 
placed  in  a  conspicuous  station,  in  a  beautifully 
embroidered  dress,  said  to  be  the  work  of  the 
hands  of  one  of  the  young  princesses.  A  ga- 
laxy of  wax  tapers,  with  their  little  twinkling 
flames,  surrounded  the  figure,  and  upon  the 
pavement  at  her  feet  knelt  a  few  mariners,  who, 
upon  the  point  of  embarking  among  the  dangers 
of  plague  and  pirate,  were  imploring  the  pro- 
tection of  their  patron  whom  they  saw  but  on 
these  great  days. 

The  village  deputations  entered  the  church, 
one  after  the  other,  and  ranged  themselves  down 
the  centre  aisle,  the  girls  on  the  one  side,  and 
the  young  men,  or  rather  perhaps,  boys,  on  tin 
other.  They  all  then  commenced  singing  a 
hymn  appropriated  to  the  ceremony,  of  which 
the  following  is  a  translation. 

"  Santa  Maria !  hither  we 

Are  come  to  praise  thy  Son  and  thee  : 
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Santa  Maria !  we  are  met, 
To  pay  our  parents'  vow  and  debt ; 
The  burthen  of  our  sins  to  take, 
And  promise  for  ourselves  to  make. 

Girls  alone. — Santa  Maria  !  once  on  earth, 

Thou  wert  born  a  human  birth : 
Santa  Maria !  once  thy  will 
Was  prone  as  ours  to  mortal  ill ; 
Then  look  from  thy  eternal  throne, 
And  guide  and  claim  us  for  thine  own. 

Soys. — Santa  Maria !  once  on  earth, 

Thy  Son  endured  a  human  birth : 
Santa  Maria  !  once  his  heart 
Did  feel  of  mortal  pain  the  smart ; 
Then  hither  turn  thy  Virgin  face, 
And  smile  upon  his  ransomed  race. 

This  hymn  the  young  persons  continued 
during  some  time  to  chaunt  in  expectation  of 
the  entrance  of  the  bishop.  And,  presently, 
the  ringing  of  a  small  bell,  and  a  sudden  burst 
from  the  full  pipes  of  the  organ,  announced 
that  the  prelate  was  approaching.  A  door,  which 
led  into  the  sacristy,  was  thrown  open,  and  two 
youths  made  their  appearance,  each  carrying  a 
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lofty  wax  taper,  in  a  massive  silver  candlestick. 
They  were  followed  by  a  priest,  bearing  the 
censer,  from  which  he  occasionally  dispensed 
rich  clouds  of  incense.  Then  came  a  second 
priest,  holding  the  tall  silver  crosier,  immedi- 
ately before  the  bishop,  who,  dressed  in  purple 
silk,  and  bearing  his  mitre  upon  his  head, 
walked  between  two  of  the  canons. 

At  the  period  in  which  these  circumstances 
occurred,  which  was  towards  the  beginning  of 
the  French  Revolution,  the  piety  and  bigotry  of 
the  people  of  Nice  were  much  greater  than  they 
are  now,  since  the  occupation  of  that  territory 
by  the  French.  Their  customs  and  manners, 
likewise,  were  more  Italian  than  they  are  at  the 
present  day,  though  even  now  they  are  much 
more  so  than  those  of  the  French  side  of  the 
Var.  So  that,  when  this  sacred  train  entered 
the  church,  and  the  bishop  slowly  ascending  the 
steps  of  the  altar,  turned  round  to  bestow  his 
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blessing  upon  the  crowd,  they  all  knelt  and  re- 
ceived it  in  that  submissive  posture. 

The  high  mass  was  now  sung,  and  at  its  con- 
clusion, the  prelate  descending  from  the  altar, 
and  preceded  in  the  same  order  as  before,  com- 
menced his  pastoral  duty.  The  young  creatures 
knelt  down,  and  the  bishop  dipping  his  finger  into 
some  holy  oil  which  an  assistant  at  his  side 
carried,  he  first  anointed  the  forehead  of  the 
acolyte,  as  it  were,  and  then  gave  him  or  her 
a  slight  tap  upon  the  cheek.  This,  in  my  opi- 
nion, is  far  from  equalling  in  its  beautiful  so- 
lemnity and  tenderness,  the  laying  of  hands 
upon  the  accepted  Christian,  as  is  practised  by 
the  bishops  of  the  English  Church.  There  is 
something  flippant  and  undignified  in  the  sort 
of  fillip  which  is  bestowed  upon  the  Roman 
Catholic  youth  in  this  most  interesting  cere- 
mony. 

After  the  bishop  had  passed  through,  and 
confirmed  all  his  flock,  he  returned  to  the  altar, 
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and  an  attendant  presented  him,  upon  his  knees, 
with  a  silver  basin,  containing  some  perfumed 
water,  in  which  he  dipped  his  hands  to  free 
them  from  the  oil.  He  then  pronounced,  in  a 
loud  voice,  that  he  granted  forty  days  of  in- 
dulgence to  all  those  who  had  assisted  with 
piety  at  the  confirmation,  as  also  to  those  who 
were  charged  with  the  education  of  the  young 
confirmed.  He  then  retired,  through  the 
kneeling  crowd,  while  the  organ  thundered  out 
the  Veni  Creator. 

The  church  began  now  to  be  cleared  of  its 
numerous  visitants.  Each  priest  collected  to- 
gether his  flock,  and  all  were  preparing  to  set 
out  on  their  return  home,  when  it  was  found 
that  the  weather  had  changed  during  the  con- 
firmation, and  that  the  rain,  which  was  now 
rapidly  falling,  was  only  the  forerunner  of  a 
more  alarming  thing — a  mountain-tempest :  for 
the  wind  began  to  howl  along  the  dark  narrow 
streets  of  the  town,  whose  farthest  recesses  wnv 
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occasionally  shown  by  frequent  flashes  of  light- 
ning ;  while  the  awful  muttering  of  the  thun- 
der on  the  mountains  above  seemed  like  the 
voices  of  their  native  genii.  And  soon  did  the 
storm  burst  with  all  its  fury,  deluging  the  city, 
the  streets  of  which  became  like  rivers,  terrifying 
the  young  and  timid  maidens,  who  were  gathered 
round  the  marble  receptacle  for  the  consecrated 
water.  The  good  cures  all  told  their  beads  and 
repeated  their  paternosters,  and  our  acquaint- 
ance of  Drappo  was  inwardly  lamenting  bitterly 
the  unlucky  event,  which  would  render  the  rich 
ragout  of  eggs,  cheese,  and  anchovies,  which 
he  had  ordered  his  servant  to  prepare,  dry  and 
unpalatable. 

But  these  distressing  reflections  were  suddenly 
and  terribly  interrupted  ;  for  a  tremendous  gust 
of  wind,  which  seemed  to  make  the  whole  church 
tremble,  was  succeeded  by  an  almost  sheet  of 
fire,  which,  darting  in  upon  the  image  of  La 

Santa  Maria,  set  it  instantaneously  in  a  blaze, 
E  5 
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while  a  man  who  had  just  been  employed  in 
extinguishing  the  tapers,  was  stricken  to  the 
earth.  The  whole  of  the  terrified  inmates  of  the 
cathedral  sank  upon  their  knees,  looking  with 
panic  upon  the  burning  figure,  which  no  one, 
so  alarmed  were  they  all,  ventured  to  approach. 
And  this  holy  and  precious  symbol  would  cer- 
tainly have  been  destroyed,  had  not  two  or 
three  of  the  priests,  recovering  their  courage, 
rushed  towards  it  and  extinguished  the  fire. 

This,  however,  appeared  to  have  been  the  last 
exertion  of  the  storm  ;  for  the  thunder  gradually 
retreated  to  a  greater  distance,  the  rain  ceased, 
though  the  wind  still  continued  to  blow  furiously. 
The  evening  was  approaching,  and,  as  many  .of 
the  peasants  had  some  distance  to  go,  they  all 
determined  upon  taking  advantage  of  the  abate- 
ment of  the  tempest,  to  return  to  their  respective 
villages.  Our  friends  from  Drappo  were  among 
the  first  to  depart,  led  on  as  before  by  the  worthy 
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cure,  who  was  speculating  upon  the  possibility 
of  the  anchovies  and  cheese  being  yet  worthy  to 
be  set  before  him. 

They  returned  by  the  same  road  which  they 
had  passed  in  the  morning,  but  the  scene  was 
now  very  different.  The  Paglion,  which  then  had 
been  a  mere  brook  running  unperceived  in  the 
midst  of  a  vast  and  dry  channel,  was  now  swollen 
to  a  rapid  and  mighty  river,  rushing  along  with 
as  much  white  rippling  and  rage  as  either  the 
Rhone  or  the  Danube.  The  high  wooded 
banks,  which  had  looked  so  bright  and  fresh  in 
the  morning,  were  now  covered  with  shivered 
branches,  while  torrents  of  water  were  pouring 
down  their  sides,  and  here  and  there  the  frag- 
ments of  a  wall,  and  even  cottage,  rolled  into  the 
tumbling  torrent  below.  The  road  along  which 
our  party  were  returning  was  broad,  and  de- 
fended generally  from  the  encroachments  of 
the  river ;  but  there  were  portions  of  it,  where 
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the  rocks,  at  whose  feet  it  ran,  advanced  so  con- 
siderably, as  to  leave  but  a  very  small  space  for 
the  passenger  between  them  and  the  waters. 

It  was  just  when  the  young  girls  had  reached 
one  of  these  spots,  where  a  sort  of  gorge  ter- 
minating in  a  deep  chasm,  yawned  from  the 
very  recesses  of  the  mountains  upon  the  road, 
that  a  sudden  and  overwhelming  blast  swept 
through  it,  and  carried  in  a  moment  into  the 
torrent,  one  of  the  last  of  the  train,  overthrowing 
at  the  same  time  a  muleteer  and  his  two  heavily- 
laden  animals,  who  happened  to  be  passing,  and 
some  others  of  the  peasants.  There  was  an  uni- 
versal shriek  'of  horror  and  distress,  as  the 
dress  of  the  poor  girl  was  seen  to  rise  upon  the 
water,  as  it  hurried  the  body  along.  Suddenly 
it  was  observed  to  stop,  as  if  entangled  by  some 
of  the  trees  or  shrubs  which  the  afternoon's  en- 
croachments of  the  torrent  had  covered,  and  a 
hand  of  the  victim  was  perceived  endeavour- 
ing to  clench  hold  of  this  desperate  hope.  But 
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while  all  trembled  and  kept  close  to  the  rocks, 
lest  a  like  accident  should  befall  them,  one  of 
the  youths,  a  lad  about  sixteen,  rushed  to  the 
bank,  and  plunged  into  the  furious  water.  The 
parents  of  the  girl  in  peril,  and  of  the  adven- 
turous young  man,  were  both  there,  and  their 
mutual  and  horrible  agony  may  be  conceived. 
Fortunately  for  the  humane  and  brave  young 
man,  the  stream  which  had  carried  the  female 
among  the  bushes  favoured  him  in  the  same 
manner,  and  he  was  thus  enabled  to  cling  to 
them  with  one  hand,  and  grasp  the  poor  sinking 
creature  in  the  other.  There  was  a  moment  of 
dreadful  suspense ;  the  muleteer  had  ropes,  but 
they  were  too  short  to  reach  those  in  such  im- 
minent peril.  They  were,  however,  thrown  into 
the  water,  at  some  distance  below  the  place 
where  the  shrubs  were,  to  allow  for  the  rapidity 
of  the  current,  and  presently  the  youth,  making 
one  desperate  and  concentrated  effort,  and  sup- 
porting, as  well  as  he  was  able,  the  insensible 
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girl  above  water,  gained  the  end  of  the  rope, 
and  they  were  both  immediately  drawn  on  shore. 

Not  a  word  was  spoken — all  gathered  round 
the  two  young  creatures,  who  were  now  alike 
pale  and  motionless,  and  as  fast  as  possible 
they  were  conveyed  to  Drappo.  There  they 
were  carried  into  the  same  cottage,  laid  upon 
the  same  bed,  and  every  means  used  to  recover 
them  which  the  skill  of  the  village  practitioner 
could  invent.  The  youth  was  soon  restored; 
but  it  was  a  long  time  before  his  rescued  com- 
panion showed  any  signs  of  life.  But  she  did 
so  at  last,  and,  after  some  time,  was  able  to 
sit  up. 

The  cur6,  who  in  the  anxiety  and  distress  of 
these  events  had  quite  forgotten  his  ragout,  now 
began  again  to  wish  for  that  savoury  produc- 
tion ;  and  accordingly,  having  blessed  the  two 
preserved  of  his  flock,  and  kissed  the  pale  and 
cold  cheek  of  the  young  girl,  he  dismissed  the 
whole  party  from  the  cottage,  and  recommend- 
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ing  Clara  to  the  protection  of  the  Virgin  and 
the  care  of  her  grandmother,  in  whose  cottage 
she  was,  he  departed  to  the  presbytery  ;  where, 
strange  and  gratifying  to  say,  he  found  that 
old  Marie  had  kept  back  the  cheese  and  an- 
chovies, and  that  they  were  now  in  full  per- 
fection. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

THE  young  girl  who  had  been  so  bravely 
rescued  from  death  was  the  grand-daughter 
of  an  old  woman,  whose  son  (the  father  of 
Clara,)  had  died  when  she  was  very  young, 
and  leaving  a  widow  who  did  not  long  remain 
behind  her  husband. 

But  her  loss  had,  as  far  as  was  possible,  been 
made  up  to  her  by  the  care  and  affection  of 
her  grandmother.  Still,  Clara  was  another  in- 
stance of  the  irreparable  mischief  which  the  pri- 
vation of  a  mother  in  early  youth  frequently 
entails  upon  children.  She  was  of  a  warm, 
ardent,  and  kind  disposition,  but  obstinate  and 
self-sufficient,  and  though  very  fond  of  her 
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aged  guardian,  yet  the  difference  between  their 
years  was  so  great,  their  habits  and  inclinations 
so  different,  that  the  young  Piedmontese  was 
accustomed  to  pay  but  little  attention  to  what 
she  conceived  the  useless  advice  of  her  grand- 
mother. And,  indeed,  it  must  be  allowed,  that 
the  old,  too  frequently  presuming  upon  their 
treasure  of  years,  do  harass  and  annoy  the 
young  by  reproaches  and  advice  suited  only 
to  persons  of  their  own  ice  and  experience.  A 
child  should  be  treated  as  a  child,  and  not  ex- 
pected to  be  as  orderly,  correct,  and  punctual 
as  a  person  of  more  advanced  age. 

It  was  then  in  this  dangerous  independence 
and  obstinacy  of  temper  that  Clara  was  fast 
advancing  to  womanhood.  She  was  now  about 
fifteen,  but  in  this  country  a  girl  at  that  age 
is  much  more  womanly  in  her  appearance  than 
the  cold  and  slow  vegetation  of  the  north. 

On  the  morning  after  the  occurrences  which 
have  been  related  above,  Clara  awoke  from  a 
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long  and  refreshing  sleep,  and  looked  around 
her.  The  sun  had  been  some  time  risen,  and 
was  darting  his  long  and  slender  rays  through 
the  vine  leaves  which  clung  round  the  cottage 
window  upon  an  old  rude  painting  which  her 
father  had  purchased  many  years  before  of  a 
wandering  Roman  pedlar.  It  represented  a 
village  marriage,  and  though  a  connoisseur 
might  have  ordered  it  to  be  cast  into  outer 
darkness,  yet  the  mere  admirer  of  natural 
although  coarse  delineation,  would  have  found 
something  in  it  to  attract  and  amuse  him. 

The  spot  where  the  festival  was  taking  place, 
seemed  to  be  in  the  Campagna  di  Roma,  or 
rather  in  a  village  near  the  mountains  which 
surround  that  blighted  portion  of  the  Roman 
territory.  In  a  valley  at  the  foot  of  some  wild 
and  brown  rocks,  upon  which  appeared  the 
scattered  houses  of  the  hamlet,  were  collected 
a  group  of  peasants,  of  all  ages.  Beneath  a 
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large  tree,  the  genus  of  which  the  painter  had 
rendered  it  quite  impossible  to  discover,  except 
that  it  had  some  resemblance  to  a  fine  green 
cabbage,  sat  the  orchestra,  consisting  of  two" 
men,  the  one  with  a  tambourine,  and  the  other 
a  bag-pipe.  On  the  ground,  at  their  feet,  sat  a 
host  of  grotesque  but  squalid-looking  children, 
who  each  with  their  hands  upraised,  and  their 
heads  in  motion,  were  attempting  to  keep  time, 
or  rather  probably  to  make  as  much  discordance 
as  possible.  Upon  a  fresh  piece  of  grass,  near 
a  rivulet  which  issued  from  the  rock,  were  the 
dancers ;  the  females,  with  a  sort  of  long  white 
embroidered  veil  hanging  down  behind,  pink 
spencers,  and  white  dresses  worked  with  flowers, 
or  festooned  at  the  bottom.  The  men  were 
dressed  in  short  jackets  and  breeches,  and  all 
had  enormous  buckles,  which  the  artist  had 
chosen  to  make  of  silver.  The  chief  part  of 
the  dancers  were  young,  but  there  was  one  old 
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woman  who  was  engaged  most  furiously  in 
that  exercise  with  a  young  man,  who  from 
the  direction  of  his  eyes  towards  the  bride,  was 
probably  the  bridegroom.  The  painter  ap- 
peared to  have  exerted  himself  to  make  the  fair 
Mariee  worthy  of  all  this  splendour  and  gaiety  ; 
for  he  had  not  spared  his  labour,  and  the  bride 
had  eyes  as  black  and  large  as  a  couple  of  de- 
cent sized  pickled  walnuts,  and  as  much  hair 
parted  and  gathered  under  the  front  part  of  the 
veil  as  would  have  made  a  very  respectable  Nisi 
Prius  wig  for  an  English  judge.  Still,  in  spite 
of  the  ludicrous  and  clumsy  style  in  which  the 
painting  was  got  up,  it  shone  so  gaily  in  the 
sun,  and  had  such  an  air  of  merriment  spread 
over  it,  that  it  would  have  been  impossible  for 
even  a  more  refined  spectator  to  resist  smiling. 

Clara  had  often  gazed  curiously  at  this  pic- 
ture, and  wondered  why  the  old  woman,  just 
such  an  one  as  her  own  grandmother,  should  be 
dancing  with  the  bridegroom,  while  the  bride 
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herself  sat  at  a  distance ;  and  her  grandmother 
had  as  often  told  her,  that  the  mother  probably 
of  the  young  woman  had  insisted  upon  this  ar- 
rangement ;  "  And  why  not  ?"  she  always  con- 
cluded. "  Diavolo !  I  have  seen  the  day,  when 
all  the  handsomest  young  men  of  Drappo  would 
have  been  proud  to  dance  with  me." 

But  Clara  always  thought  within  herself 
that,  if  she  had  been  in  the  bride's  place,  she 
would  not  have  given  up  her  husband,  even  for 
a  moment,  to  any  body.  And  as  she  fixed  her 
eyes  upon  the  picture  which  hung  near  her  bed, 
some  indefinable  feeling  made  her  start  up  and 
cry,  "  How,  how  is  Giuseppe,  my  mother  ?  for 
I  know  that  it  was  he  that  saved  me  last  night. 
I  am  quite  well  now ;  I  must  go  and  see  his 
father,  and  if  he  is  ill  I  must  watch  him.1' 

"  Lie  still,  you  foolish  girl/'  cried  the  old 
woman,  who  was  engaged  in  milking  some  goats 
in  an  outer  apartment  or  shed, — "  lie  still,  and 
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get  well,  that  you  may  go  and  help  me  to  pluck 
the  olives  to-day." 

"  I  am  well,  quite  well  again,"  persisted  Clara, 
(though  she  was  in  fact  far  from  it,)  "  and  go 
I  will."  And  without  farther  discussion,  she 
leaped  from  the  bed,  hastily  dressed  herself,  and 
hurried  out  of  the  cottage,  deaf  to  the  voice 
and  remonstrances  of  her  incensed  grandmother, 
who  remained  to  perform  the  domestic  duties 
alone. 

"  Santa  Croce !  what  a  self-willed  ent&tc  is 
this  grand-daughter  of  mine,"  muttered  the  old 
creature,  as  she  bestowed  rather  a  weighty  mark 
of  her  ill-temper  and  wrath  upon  the  cat,  which 
had  stolen  silently  up,  and  was  preparing  to  as- 
certain the  quality  of  the  milk  which  had  just 
been  drawn  from  the  goats.  "  Whenever  I  am 
sick,  or  tired,  to  be  sure  she  never  leaves  me  ;  but 
if  ever  she  takes  any  whim  into  her  head  when  I 
run  well,  hev  !  she  is  off,  and  I  might  as  well 
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try  to  fallow  one  of  these  kids  up  to  Montal- 
bano  as  to  catch  her.  But  I  '11  just  step  to  old 
Adrian's  cottage,  and  see  how  matters  go  there." 
And  having  made  this  resolution,  the  old  wo- 
man took  hold  of  the  long  crook  which  she  used 
sometimes  as  a  support,  and  at  others  as  the 
sceptre  and  rod  of  her  authority  over  her  sub- 
ject goats;  and  closing  the  low  narrow  door  of 
the  cottage,  walked  up  the  little  village  street, 
towards  the  dwelling  of  Giuseppe's  father. 

This  was  rather  a  larger  house  than  those 
which  formed  the  rest  of  the  village, — as  Adrian 
was  the  prosperous  cultivator  of  two  or  three 
profitable  olive-gardens,  which  were  just  above  ; 
and  by  his  industry  and  good  reputation,  had 
been  deemed  a  fit  person  to  fill  the  dignity  of 
mayor.  The  nobleman  to  whom  the  territory 
belonged,  had  a  house  higher  up  the  valley,  and 
by  his  liberal  and  kind  treatment  of  his  peasants, 
had  rendered  himself  very  popular  among  them. 
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He  had  but  one  daughter,  who  was  growing  up 
rapidly,  and  he  lived  chiefly  upon  his  estate, 
which  was  nearly  the  most  considerable  of  the 
province.     Adrian  had  rendered  himself  a  pecu- 
liar favourite  with  the  Marquis,  by  having  once 
saved   his   wife  from   probable    death,    having 
stopped  the  horses  of  her  carriage  whicli  had 
become  unmanagable,    and  were  within  a  few 
paces  of  the  brink  of  the  road,  which  in  its  pro- 
gress from  the  terrace  at  Nice  to  the   harbour, 
runs  along  the  edge  of  the  rock,  and  which  was 
not  then  protected,  as  now,  by  a  parapet.     So 
great    was   the   gratitude   of  the  Marquis  for 
Adrian's  timely  interference,  that  he  had  merely 
reserved  a  small  annual  quit-rent  from  the  land 
which  he  held  of  him ;  and  when  Giuseppe  wa* 
born,  he  had  himself  held  the  infant  at  his  bap- 
tism, and  caused  it  to  be  named  after  himself. 
And  when,  a  short   time  afterwards,    his  own 
daughter  had  been  deprived  of  a  mother's  nur- 
ture   by  her    untimely  and  melancholy  death, 
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Adrian's  wife  had  been  selected  as  the  child's 
foster-mother,  and  well  and  tenderly  had  she 
performed  that  office.  The  young  lady  pros- 
pered and  gained  strength  under  her  care, 
and  felt  for  this  only  mother  she  had  ever 
known,  a  daughter's  real  affection.  But  this 
second  mother,  too,  she  lost  when  she  was  yet 
very  young;  and  the  sight  of  her  foster-brother's 
tears,  which  were  falling  for  the  loss  of  the  same 
object  as  her  own,  made  her  feel  for  him  too, 
though  but  a  peasant,  a  childish  and  innocent 
affection. 

Years  had  passed  on,  the  young  Blanche  had 
grown  from  a  little  girl  into  almost  a  blooming 
woman,  and  the  playmate  of  her  childhood  had 
attained  the  age  of  seventeen,  at  which  period 
our  story  commences.  He  was  a  fine  handsome 
youth,  bold  and  resolute,  as  he  had  shown  in 
the  adventure  related  in  the  foregoing  chapter, 
but  of  a  wild,  unsettled  disposition,  preferring 
rather  hunting  the  wolf  among  the  frightful 
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wildernesses  of  the  Col  di  Tende,  than  tending 
and  pruning  the  peaceful  olive-trees  and  vines 
of  his  father.  He  used  sometimes  to  disappear 
for  days  together  from  Drappo ;  he  would 
perhaps  be  heard  of  as  having  been  seen  by 
some  of  the  muleteers  on  their  way  from  Turin, 
with  his  spike  and  gun,  clambering  up  some 
sharp  peak  of  that  dangerous  mountain,  follow- 
ed by  his  large  shaggy  dog,  which  had  been  a 
present  from  the  Marquis  to  him,  and  was  of 
Russian  extraction.  And  sometimes  he  would 
return  with  the  head  of  a  wolf,  or  even  a  wild 
boar,  if  he  happened  to  meet  with  one  of  those 
animals,  which  are  not  so  common  in  these 
mountains ;  and  exhibit  them  in  exulting  and 
rather  arrogant  triumph,  to  the  other  less  enter- 
prizing  peasants. 

When  Clara  reached  Adrian's  house,  she 
was  disappointed  and  vexed.  Giuseppe  had 
started  before  sun-rise,  upon  one  of  his  mountain 
expeditions,  which  he  always  preferred  making 
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after  a  storm,  as  he  was  then  sure  to  find  some- 
thing to  put  his  love  of  peril  and  adventure 
into  action.  There  was,  however,  shortly  to%be 
a  village  f£te,  and  the  mayor  was  occupied  in 
drawing  up  the  programme  of  the  ceremonies  to 
be  observed  upon  that  solemn  occasion.  The 
festival  which  was  approaching,  was  no  other 
than  that  most  important  one  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  religion— La  Fete  du  St.  Sacrement. 
The  cure  of  the  village  was  with  him,  and  they 
were  both  deeply  engaged  in  settling  whether 
the  old  piece  of  tapestry,  which  had  for  many 
years  served  as  canopy  and  carpet,  would  again 
be  sufficiently  good  to  be  held  above  the  conse- 
crated wafer :  Adrian,  the  mayor,  was  of  opinion 
that  it  was  still  in  excellent  order,  for  as  to  the 
hole  which  the  cardinal's  calotte  had  got  in  it,  it 
was  only  just  getting  old  Marie,  the  cure's  ser- 
vant, to  patch  it  with  a  piece  of  her  red  petticoat — 
pour  T  amour  de  Dieu  et  de  fEglise,  and  it  would 
look  as  good  as  new.  But  the  worthy  cure  was 
F  2 
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decidedly  in  opposition  to  this  arrangement,  and 
I  am  sorry  to  say,  that  his  motives  upon  this  oc- 
casion were  by  no  means  pure  and  patriotic  :  he 
had  long  coveted  the  piece  of  tapestry  in  ques- 
tion, for  a  covering  to  the  floor  of  his  bed-room, 
which  was  composed  of  sharp  uncouth  stones  ; 
and  Marie  had  frequently  hinted  to  him,  "  that 
she  did  not  see  why,  if  people  went  to  kiss  the 
pope's  feet,  that  her  own  master's,  who  was  a 
good  priest,  should  be  left  to  be  cut  by  the 
stones.  There  was  that  old  worn-out  piece  of 
tapestry,  with  the  great  big  figure  of  some  saint 
or  other  dying,  and  the  cardinal  giving  him 
absolution,  why  did  he  not  take  it  away,  and 
use  it  for  himself?  To  be  sure,  it  was  wrong 
for  him  to  walk  upon  a  cardinal's  head,  but  she 
could  put  that  end  under  the  great  chest  where 
the  oil  was." 

These   suggestions   had   sunk  deep  into  the 
curate's  mind,   and  he  had  gone  to  the  consulta- 
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tion  with  a  full  determination  to  invalid  the 
devoted  tapestry.  He,  therefore,  in  the  most 
vehement  manner,  insisted  that  it  would  dis- 
grace the  procession,  that  he  felt  ashamed  of  it 
every  time  he  said  mass,  and  that  it  was  good 
for  nothing  but  to  cover  the  sharp  floor  of  his 
own  room ;  and,  as  to  the  proposition  touching 
Marie's  red  petticoat,  it  was  quite  contrary  to 
Scripture  to  put  new  stuff  upon  an  old  article : — 
and  feeling  himself  upon  strong  ground  here, 
he  said,  "  he  was  astonished  that  a  man  so  good 
and  wise  as  the  mayor,  should  propose  any 
thing  which  was  forbidden  by  the  Church." 

The  village  magistrate,  though  otherwise 
shrewd  and  intelligent,  yet,  like  the  rest  of  his 
subjects,  and  even  superiors,  was  blindly  and  stu- 
pidly superstitious.  The  Revolution  had  not, 
as  yet,  tempted  all  to  eat  of  the  fruit  of  the  tree 
of  knowledge,  which,  it  must  be  confessed,  like 
that  fatal  plant  of  Paradise,  was  the  means  of 
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enlightening,  to  their  own  utter  misery  and  de- 
struction, many  who  had  better  have  remained 
in  their  contented  wisdom  of  ignorance. 

Struck,  therefore,  by  the  priest's  artful  and 
rather  burlesque  introduction  of  Scripture  and 
the  Church,  he  immediately  gave  up  the  point ; 
and  it  was  determined  that  a  deputation  from 
the  village  should  proceed  to  the  Casa,  which 
was  the  residence  of  the  Marquis,  and  humbly 
request  that  the  young  Lady  Blanche  would 
present  the  Paroisse  with  something  which  might 
honourably  replace  the  discarded  tapestry. 

The  two  Conscript  Fathers  had  just  deter- 
mined upon  this  edict,  when  our  acquaintance 
Clara  entered  the  cottage,  and  were  rising  from 
their  sitting,  the  cure  in  the  utmost  satisfaction 
at  having  secured  his  snug  little  perquisite. 

"  Good  day,  good  day !  my  daughter,"  he 
cried,  as  she  entered ;  "  how  does  it  go  with 
you  to-day  ?  I  was  coming  to  see  you  presently, 
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but  I  see  you  don't  mean  to  die  this  time  at 
least." 

"  Good  day,  your  reverence,"  replied  Clara, 
scarcely  looking  at  him  ;  and  then,  running  up 
to  Adrian,  she  took  hold  of  his  hand,  and  said, 
"  Where  is  Giuseppe  ?  Is  he  well  ?  I  couldn't 
stay  a  moment  till  I  had  run  here  to  see  him ; 
and  my  grandmother  scolded  me  so;  but  I 
don't  care  for  that ;  I  'm  used  to  it." 

"  Giuseppe!  my  girl,"  replied  Adrian;  "  Oh 
he's  off  to  the  mountains:  by  St.  Pons!  the 
wolves  have  enough  to  do  to  keep  out  of  his 
way.  For  my  part,  I  wish  he  'd  leave  off  all 
that,  and  stay  with  me  to  mind  the  olives  ;  but, 
thanks  to  the  Marquis,  my  son  can  do  as  he 
likes,  so  I  just  let  him  go  his  own  way.  It's 
no  use  to  sweat  and  drive  a  boy  to  one  thing 
when  his  heart 's  in  another." 

"  So  I  always  tell  grandmother,"  replied 
Clara :  "  there  was  last  Sunday,  when  I  was 
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dancing,  she  came  scolding  up  to  me,  and  told 
me  to  go  and  milk  the  goats ;  but  I  told  her, 
'  You  may  do  it  yourself;1 — leave  off  dancing 
to  milk  goats,  indeed  !" 

The  cure  would  probably  have  rebuked  tin  s 
unbecoming  flippancy  and  disobedience,  had 
he  not  rapidly  taken  himself  off  to  secure  the 
precious  piece  of  tapestry,  and  Adrian  only 
laughed,  and  said, 

"  Ha  !  ha !  a  precious  little  wife  you  '11  make, 
by  St.  Pons  !  I  thought  your  bath  yesterday 
would  have  tamed  you  a  little ;  but  there 's 
plenty  of  work  yet  for  your  husband :  I  ( 
wouldn't  be  in  his  place  for  a  cask  of  Lucca 
oil." 

But  Clara  was  not  inclined  to  share  in  the 
mayor's  mirth.  The  recollection  of  the  dan- 
ger she  had  escaped  from,  the  day  before,  thus 
called  up  to  her  mind, — the  sarcasm  about  her 
dangerous  qualities  as  a  wife,  which  made  her 
directly  think  of  her  grandmother's  picture, 
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and  the  absence  of  Giuseppe,  who,  she  thought, 
might  have  come  to  see  how  she  was,  annoyed 
and  mortified  her,  and  she  burst  into  tears. 

"  Diavolo  !  my  girl,  what  1s  all  this  ?"  cried 
Adrian,  patting  her  cheek  ;  "  can't  you  take  a 
little  joking  ?  By  the  mass !  I  think  I  have 
a  right  to  teaze  you  a  trifle,  for  my  boy  was 
within  an  inch  of  his  death,  and  all  to  save 
you.11 

Clara  still  wept ;  the  terrible  situation  in 
which  they  had  both  been  for  a  moment,  cling- 
ing to  the  rocks,  while  the  torrent  swept  and 
roared  round  them,  presented  itself  forcibly  to 
her  mind.  She  still  felt  the  youth's  arm  round 
her,  heard  his  voice  encouraging  her ;  and  the 
raillery  of  Adrian,  joined  to  the  unkind  and 
careless  behaviour  of  Giuseppe,  made  her  al- 
most wish  for  a  moment  that  she  were  indeed 
dead.  Such  will  always  be  the  case  with  per- 
sons of  strong,  unchecked  passions,  when  they 
meet  with  some  sudden  counter  current  to  the 
F  5 
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headlong  and  sanguine  vivacity  of  their  own 
feelings : — and  presently  old  Marguerite's  crook 
was  heard,  leisurely  resounding  upon  the  road, 
so  that  our  young  peasant,  out  of  temper  with 
every  body,  and  most  so  with  Giuseppe,  fled 
precipitately  from  the  house,  and  back  by  a 
different  path  to  her  cottage. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

GIUSEPPE,  who,  as  I  have  stated  above,  had 
set  out  before  sun-rise  for  the  mountains,  was 
now  pursuing  his  accustomed  career  among 
them.  In  his  way  thither,  he  had  seen  sufficient 
to  prepare  him  for  a  scene  of  desolation  and 
destruction  in  those  haunts  of  the  tourmente 
and  the  avalanche  ;  for  many  of  the  strong  and 
gigantic  olive-trees,  which  clothe  the  sides  of  the 
ravines,  were  rooted  up,  and  some  of  them 
even  hurled  into  the  Paglion,  which  rolled  along 
in  undiminished  force.  But  Giuseppe  was  no 
ways  daunted  by  these  threatening  appear- 
ances ;  on  the  contrary,  he  pressed  on  with  more 
eagerness  upon  this  very  account,  dangerous 
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sights  and  adventures  being  to  him  sport  and 
amusement.      He   soon   began   to   ascend    that 
part  of  the  mountain,  which  closes  up  the  en- 
trance to  the  valley  through  which  the  Paglion 
runs,   and  then   the  scene  around   him  seemed 
wilder    and  wilder  at    every    step.       Torrents, 
swollen  to  a  deafening  and  vast   rushing,  came 
pouring  along  in  all  directions  from  the  higher 
regions, — whole  groves  of  pines,  shattered  and 
broken  to  splinters,  lying  in  all  directions,— sharp 
and  craggy  peaks,  half  bare,  half  covered  with 
snow,  which  was  no  longer  white  and  glittering, 
but   from    its    soiled    and    watery    appearance 
showed  that  it  too  had  given  way  before  the 
violence  of  the  storm :  here  and  there  some  vast 
fragments  of  rock  had  rolled  down  close  to  the 
very  road,  bringing  with  them  a  tree  broken  off' 
in  its  centre,  which  with  its  branches  spread  and 
waving  over  the  huge  mass,  might,  to  one  who 
had  read  the  "Castle  of  Otranto,"  have  not  been 
unaptly  compared  to  the  gigantic  helmet,  whose 
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plumes  nodded  such  ominous  reproach  to  the 
prince's  conscience. 

As  Giuseppe  continued  to  advance,  the  effects 
of  the  storm  diminished  nothing  of  their  ruin- 
ous show.  He  met  no  one  as  he  proceeded  on- 
wards, not  even  the  muleteers,  who  are  rarely 
absent  from  these  passes ;  and  having  walked 
rapidly  during  the  whole  day,  he  arrived  to- 
wards the  night  at  the  foot  of  the  principal 
chain,  to  which  is  more  particularly  appropriated 
the  name  of  Col.  He  had  been  induced  to  come 
thus  far  to  meet  a  party  of  wandering  mountain- 
peasants,  who  frequently  came,  ostensibly  to  pur- 
chase articles  of  which  they  had  need  from  the 
passing  muleteers,  but  who  were  suspected  by 
the  surrounding  country  to  be  engaged  in  some 
unlawful  traffic.  They  came  from  some  of  the 
more  distant  valleys  of  the  maritime  Alps,  and 
were  as  wild  and  rugged  in  their  appearance  as 
the  mountains  among  which  they  dwelt. 

When  the  young  peasant  arrived  at  the  hut, 
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which  was  the  only  house  the  valley,  in  which 
it  was  situated,  contained,  he  found  his  ac- 
quaintances already  there.  They  had  indeed 
been  assembled  there  since  the  preceding  morn- 
ing,  and  had  been  prevented  (if  such  had  been 
their  intention)  from  returning  home,  by  the 
tempest.  Giuseppe  had  become  very  familiar 
with  them,  having  frequently  fallen  in  with 
them  on  their  way  across  the  mountains.  They 
had  often  invited  him  to  join  them  in  some  of 
their  more  distant  expeditions,  which  sometimes 
extended  even  as  far  as  Genoa  ;  but  Giuseppe, 
though  naturally  willing  enough,  yet  knew  that 
his  father  and  the  Marquis  had  often  cautioned 
him  against  these  men,  when  they  had  disco- 
vered his  intimacy  with  them.  Still  the  bold- 
ness and  wildness  of  their  manners  accorded 
so  well  with  his  own  adventurous  temper,  that 
he  had  often  been  tempted  to  accept  their  offer. 
Upon  the  present  occasion,  when  he  entered 
the  hut  to  which  his  steps  had  been  directed,  and 
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which  was  built  against  one  of  the  sides  of  the 
lofty  rock  which  formed  one  side  of  the  valley, 
the  mountaineers  were  engaged  in  reading  a 
printed  paper,  of  which  a  large  roll  lay  upon 
the  table.  One  of  them,  who  seemed  to  have 
been  selected  by  the  rest  as  the  orator,  stood 
up  upon  a  chair,  surrounded  by  the  rest  of  the 
party,  and  a  few  inhabitants  of  the  neighbour- 
ing valleys,  and  in  a  loud  hoarse  voice  read  as 
follows  in  Italian  Patois,  thus  translated  : — 

LIBERTY,  EQUALITY,  FRATERNITY. 

The      ench  Republic  to  the  People  of  Piedmont : 

Arise,  and  shake  off  the  yoke  of  priests  and 
nobles — there  is  no  longer  any  need  of  these 
drones.  Kings  are  all  tyrants.  Death  is  an 
eternal  sleep ;  and  priests  and  Kings  are  no- 
thing but  such  as  the  poor  peasant  whom  they 
grind.  Arise  then,  Piedmontese,  and  be  free  ! 

This  manifesto  or  proclamation  had  been 
circulated  in  the  common  and  universal  dia- 
lect of  the  country,  and  had  evidently  been  the 
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work  of  some  revolutionary  agent,  who  was  en- 
deavouring to  spread  his  evil  doctrines  among 
the  peasants.  Some  rumour  of  the  events 
which  had  taken  place  in  France,  had  already 
penetrated  into  these  valleys,  probably  by  the 
same  means ;  and  the  language  and  sentiments 
of  the  paper,  which  had  just  been  read,  were 
not  entirely  new  to  the  people.  Giuseppe  him- 
self had  before  listened  with  curiosity  and 
interest  to  the  conversations  which  the  moun- 
taineers had  sometimes  held,  in  which  they  had 
expressed  a  hope,  that  the  day  would  come  when 
not  a  man  in  Piedmont  but  would  be  as  proud 
as  the  proudest  noble  among  them.  "  We 
shall  see  then,""  one  would  say,  "  whether  I  or 
the  Prince  of  Monaco  has  the  best  taste  in  a 
wife.  By  St.  Maurice  !  I  '11  not  go  to  France 
to  look  for  my  mate ;  I  '11  choose  her  among 
the  richest  and  haughtiest  of  our  own  sig- 
noras.M 

"  As  for  me,"  grinned  another  of  these  sa- 
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vage-looking  fellows,  extending  a  huge  brown 
hand,  "  I  think  I  shall  make  a  capital  bride- 
groom. Such  fingers  as  these  are  fit  to  clasp 
a  young  maiden  round  the  waist,  and  not  the 
white  macaroni  pipes  of  our  ha  !  ha  !  ha  !  Lords 
and  Seigneurs,  indeed !"  And  then,  slapping 
Giuseppe  on  the  shoulder,  "  Eh  !  my  brave 
boy,  what  say  you  to  a  noble  bride  ?  By  the 
time  we  're  all  ready,  you  '11  just  be  a  proper 
man  to  marry  young  Blanche  there,  down  in 
the  valley  by  Nice.  We  know  all  about  her 
and  her  cursed  cunning  father,  that  thinks  to 
thwart  our  plans  by  a  damned  pretended  kind- 
ness ;  but  it  wonit  do." 

Giuseppe  had  always  vehemently  defended 
his  patron  the  Marquis,  but  had  never  said 
much  either  for  or  against  the  other  part  of 
these  desperate  sentiments.  He  had,  in  truth, 
never  thought  of  marriage  but  as  a  bond  and 
slavery,  and  as  a  situation  which  would  prevent 
him  from  hunting  so  often  in  the  mountains. 
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But  in  the  idea  thus  presented  to  his  mind  of 
being  the  husband  of  his  fair  foster-sister,  there 
was  something  which  made  his  blood  glow,  and 
he  felt  that  he  would  give  up  the  most  brilliant 
victory  over  his  savage  game,  for  the  liberty  of 
clasping,  as  he  saw  the  other  peasants  do  their 
brides,  the  delicate  and  noble  Blanche.  So 
long  accustomed  as  he  had  been  by  the  Mar- 
quis's good  nature  to  be  treated  with  the  utmost 
familiarity  and  kindness  by  himself  and  his 
daughter,  he  had,  unperceived  by  himself, 
attached  himself  closely  and  fondly  to  that 
young  lady,  and  he  felt  the  most  complete  in- 
difference, nay  contempt,  for  the  young  rustic 
peasants  of  Drappo.  It  was  not  personal  in- 
terest towards  Clara  which  had  induced  him 
to  plunge  into  the  torrent ; — it  was  merely  the 
impulse  of  a  brave  undaunted  disposition, 
prompt  to  meet  danger  in  whatever  form  it 
might  present  itself. 

Various   had   been    his    meetings  with    the 
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mountaineers,  who,  as  it  appears,  were  in  fact 
the  agents  of  the  Revolutionary  sect,  which, 
aided  by  the  money  of  France,  was  secretly, 
yet  surely,  undermining  the  existing  Govern- 
ment. He  had  been  gradually  induced  to  pro- 
mise that  he  would  not  disclose  the  conversa- 
tions which  he  had  held  with  them  to  his 
father  or  the  Marquis ;  and  he  had  kept  his 
word,  having  only  slightly  mentioned  his  hav- 
ing seen  and  spoken  to  them.  But,  as  I  before 
stated,  the  Marquis  had  cautioned  him  against 
them :  he  told  him  that  they  were  suspected 
of  mischievous  and  wicked  projects,  and  that 
ere  long  they  would  be  arrested.  He  suggested, 
moreover,  that  Giuseppe  could  be  the  instru- 
ment of  this  necessary  proceeding,  by  conduct- 
ing the  soldiers,  who  were  in  search  of  them, 
to  the  spots  which  they  generally  frequented. 
But  the  young  man  had  angrily  refused  to 
betray  them ;  and  this  very  attempt  to  induce 
him  to  do  so  had  the  effect  of  making  him 
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still  more  interested  about  these  men.  He  had 
latterly  denied  all  knowledge  of  them,  and 
had  given  the  chase  as  the  only  object  which 
carried  him  among  the  mountains  ;  but  he  had 
unfortunately  begun  to  imbibe  the  poisbn  which 
the  revolutionary  agents  dispersed  around  them, 
concealed  under  the  specious  and  alluring  forms 
of  freedom  and  equality.  For  Giuseppe,  brought 
up  and  educated  as  he  had  been  in  the  Mar- 
quis's family  till  very  lately,  accustomed  to  the 
attentions  and  interest  of  all  around  him,  had 
been  suddenly  removed  to  his  father's,  and 
forbidden  to  go  up  except  on  certain  occasions 
to  the  Casa.  He  had  one  day  ventured,  when  he 
and  Blanche  had  been  amusing  themselves  in 
the  gardens,  Giuseppe  in  climbing  into  the 
orange  trees  and  throwing  the  fruit  down  to 
his  companion,  after  having  at  some  risk  and 
difficulty  procured  the  finest  which  hung  there, 
to  insist  that  she  should  grant  him  as  many 
kisses  as  there  were  leaves  upon  the  branch 
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which  he  flung  down  with  the  fruit.  And 
having  said  so,  he  leaped  from  the  tree,  and, 
catching  her  in  his  arms,  had  enacted  the  full 
and  unsparing  demand  from  the  angry  and 
struggling  girl. 

Such  a  liberty  was  unwarrantable  hi  the 
eyes  of  the  Lady  Blanche.  She,  though  kind 
and  affectionate,  and  feeling  much  interest  for 
Giuseppe,  was  yet  far  from  sharing  those  warm- 
er sentiments  which  animated  him.  She  was 
full  of  the  hereditary  pride  of  the  daughter  of 
an  ancient  and  noble  house,  and  was  far  from 
imagining  that  her  young  foster-brother  could 
dare  to  love  her  in  any  other  manner  than  she 
did  him, — as  a  Queen  who  treats  with  confidence 
and  kind  condescension  the  son  of  a  faithful  mi- 
nister would  be  from  thinking  of  him  as  her 
lover.  The  conduct  of  the  young  man  had  there- 
fore been  communicated  to  her  father,  and  he 
who  had  hitherto  only  considered  of  Giuseppe  as 
a  child,  roused  to  perceive  his  mistake  by  this 
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circumstance,  found  that  a  temporary  show 
of  displeasure  would  Jbe  necessary.  Giuseppe 
therefore  was  sent  home ;  a  coldness  had 
taken  place  in  consequence  between  the  family 
at  the  Casa  and  Adrian,  who  thought  that, 
after  all,  the  young  lady  had  no  need  of  being 
so  angry  at  being  kissed  by  his  boy,  since  all 
the  young  girls  of  the  village  would  jump  at 
him. 

Such  was  the  situation  of  affairs  when  Giu- 
seppe found  himself  in  the  hut  which  I  have 
mentioned.  He  had  come  thither  by  appoint- 
ment to  meet  the  mountaineers ;  and  they  had 
promised  him  that  he  should  be  admitted  into 
their  secrets,  if  he  would  venture  to  trust  him- 
self so  far  from  his  home  with  them.  They  all 
laughed  as  this  was  proposed  to  him ;  and  Giu- 
seppe, piqued  at  their  supposing  that  he  was 
afraid  to  venture  thus  far,  had  determined  upon 
disobeying,  or  rather  neglecting  (as,  unfor- 
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tunately,  he  never  was  much  inclined  to  obey) 
the  advice  of  his  father,  and  the  Marquis. 

"  Welcome,  welcome,  camarado !"  shouted 
the  men,  who  might  consist  of  six  or  seven  per- 
sons, when  they  saw  Giuseppe  enter.  "  You  are 
just  come  in  time  to  hear  what  every  good 
Piedmontese  ought  to  know — that  we  are  soon 
to  be  free  :  liberty  and  equality  for  ever  ! 
Come  and  pledge  us :"  and  they  each  poured  out 
a  large  cup  of  wine  from  a  flask  which  each  car- 
ried, and  one  for  the  youth,  exclaiming,  "  Come, 
come  i  you  won't  shrink  now  that  the  time  is 
come  for  action  ?  You  won't  lose  your  young 
bride,  will  you  ?  Come,  and  swear  that  you 
will  not  betray  us,  and  that  you  will  be  true  to 
the  cause." 

Giuseppe  had  but  a  vague,  indistinct  idea  of 
the  meaning  of  these  words ;  but  he  felt  that  at 
least  he  would  do  any  thing  to  secure  Blanche 
to  himself :  and  the  recent  repulse  which  he  had 
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met  with  had  irritated  and  wounded  his  vanity 
and  increased  his  love.  He  had  heard  too  that 
the  object  of  his  wild  unauthorised  flame  had 
listened  favourably  to  the  vows  of  some  noble 
at  Turin,  whither  she  had  gone  a  short  time 
before  with  her  father  ;  and  this  intelligence  he 
owed  to  his  friends  the  mountaineers,  who  were 
anxious  to  secure  to  their  party  so  active  and 
enterprizing  a  youth. 

Influenced,  then,  by  these  mingled  sentiments 
of  love  and  irritation,  he  replied  : 

"  What  would  ye  make  me  swear  ? — what  is  it 
ye  would  bind  me  to  do  ?  I  came  here  becau.M- 
you  promised  to  disclose  your  mysterious  plans 
to  me,  and  I  am  ready  to  swear  secrecy : — but 
what  are  they  ?*" 

He  who  seemed  to  be  the  leader  of  the  party, 
and    upon    close   inspection    appeared    quit< 
different  kind  of  person    from    the  rest  of  his 
followers,  now  stood  forward.     He  was  a  man 
of  small,  insignificant  stature,  and  as  far  as  the 
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mere  externals  of  person  and  dress  could  speak, 
might  have  been  taken  for  one  of  the  meanest 
and  least  considered  of  the  company.  But  this 
was  the  man  who  had  more  particularly  won 
upon  Giuseppe  ;  the  others  were  mere  coarse 
boisterous  fellows,  as  savage  and  wild  as  the 
mountain  wolves ;  whilst  he,  on  the  contrary, 
could  be  mild  and  insinuating. 

"  What !  my  brave  friend,11  cried  this  man, 
"  are  you  come  so  far  to  seek  us,  and  do  you 
think  that  we  would  not  tell  you  all  ?  Look  at 
these  papers."  And  he  held  up  the  bundle  of 
which  we  have  just  seen  one.  "  In  another 
fortnight  I  trust  that  not  a  town,  not  a  village 
in  Piedmont,  but  will  have  one  fixed  at  its 
church  gate,  and  upon  the  proud  walls  of  its 
palaces.  The  French  army  is  advancing  to  our 
assistance ;  and  regeneration  is  at  hand.  You 
have  been  (no  matter  how  I  know  it,)  insulted, 
repelled  by  yon  haughty  Marquis  and  his 
fanciful  child  :  you  love  her — nay,  start  not, 

VOL.  i.  G 
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young  man,  my  intelligence  of  this  is  gained 
from  yourself;  whenever  I  have  mentioned  her 
name  to  you,  you  turn  pale.  Listen,  then.  I, 
too,  am  an  insulted  injured  man ;  I  have  been 
stripped  of  my  daughter,  my  home,  my  all, 
by  a  Genoese  aristocrat ;  and  when  I  asked  for 
justice  of  the  senate,  they  mocked  me,  and  told 
me  that  I  was  a  vile  plebeian  dog,  that  my 
daughter  was  too  much  honoured  by  being  a 
noble's  buona  roba,  and  that  as  to  any  money, 
I  could  easily  gain  more  by  turning  robber. 
And  shall  such  as  these  live  to  tyrannize  and 
trample  over  us  ?  Will  )ou  see  your  Blanche 
(for  no  doubt  she  loves  you,  but  that  you  are 
not  noble,  forsooth  !)— will  you  see  her  married 
to  another  ?  Will  you  pass  all  your  days  a 
humble  crouching  slave,  when  we  offer  you  the 
means  of  equalling  the  proudest  prince  in  Pied- 
mont ?  No ;  you  will  not.  Leave  to  us  the 
means  :  swear  that  you  will  assist  us  to  the 
utmost  of  your  power.  Come,  my  brave 
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fellow,  swear  that  you  will  assist  us  to  free 
Piedmont  from  its  tyrants  !" 

Smarting  under  the  fancied  ill-treatment  of 
the  Marquis,  and  tempted  by  the  artful  insi- 
nuation of  the  revolutionist  that  Blanche  loved 
him,  and  would  be  his  if  they  were  both  equal, 
Giuseppe  swore  never  to  betray,  but  assist  these 
mischievous  agents  to  the  utmost  of  his  power ; 
and  as  a  mark  of  his  initiation,  they  required 
him  to  swear  death  to  all  their  tyrants.  But 
this  he  refused  to  do  :  "  No,11  he  said,  "  let  us 
not  imitate  those  you  talk  of,  in  their  cruelty- 
let  us  free  our  country  mercifully  and  justly. 
The  father  of  Blanche  is  as  sacred  to  me  as  my 
own,  although  he  has  driven  me  from  his  house  :" 
and  the  influence  of  the  leader  could  effect  no 
more. 

The  night  during   which  these   events   had 

taken  place,  was  now  far  advanced.    One  or  two 

of  the  party,  wrapped  in  their  cloaks,  had  laid 

themselves  down  in  a  corner  of  the  hut,  and 
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slept  undisturbed  by  the  noise  of  their  compa- 
nions, who  continued  to  drink  and  sing,  while 
Giuseppe  and  the  leader  stood  at  the  door,  con- 
versing together. 

While  they  were  thus  engaged,  with  the 
white  silent  peaks  of  the  Col  shining  in  the  moon- 
light at  an  immeasurable  height  above  them, 
and  the  pauses  which  the  singers  made  occa- 
sionally, filled  up  by  the  distant  roaring  and 
crashing  of  some  of  the  swollen  mountain- 
streams— a  shrill  whistling  was  heard,  followed 
instantaneously  by  the  report  of  a  gun.  The 
whole  party,  immediately  started  up,  and  cried 
"  Here  comes  Francois :  what  news  does  he 
bring  us  ?n  and  presently,  a  man  made  his  way 
down  the  steep  rock  above  the  hut,  and  jumped 
into  the  midst  of  them. 

"  News !  news  !  glorious  news  !"  he  said,  in 
a  low  tone ;  "  our  bitter  enemy,  that  accursed 
Marquis  and  his  girl,  are  on  their  way  from 
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Turin.  >  They  have  stopped  to  rest  on  the  Col. 
The}'  pass  this  way  early  to-morrow;  and,  by 
the  devil  and  his  angels,  if  he  escape  us  now, 
we  deserve  to  be  shut  up  like  rabbits  in  that 
black  old  Montalbano." 

"  Bravo  !  Bravo  !"  shouted  the  whole  com- 
pany ;  but  Guiseppe  trembled,  and  he  saw  the 
leader  fix  his  eye  upon  him,  and  heard  him 
whisper — 

"  Remember  your  oath  !  you  are,  and  shall 
be  watched." 

The  fate  which  awaited  the  Marquis,  at  least 
from  these  men,  seemed  certain  to  Giuseppe  ; 
and  he  determined,  at  all  risks,  to  endeavour  to 
save  him,  since  he  still  felt  that  he  did  not 
deserve  such  a  death. 

"  Jaques  !"  cried  the  leader,  "  load  your 
musket,  and  watch  the  door  while  we  sleep ;" 
and  whispering  again,  "  remember  !"  into  the 
young  man's  ear,  he  wrapped  himself  in  his 
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cloak ;  and  the  rest  of  the  party,  including  Giu- 
seppe, who  resolved  to  watch  his  opportunity, 
threw  themselves  on  the  ground  as  about  to  sleep. 
But  this  opportunity  seemed  as  if  it  would 
never  present  itself ;  for  Jaques  continued  in- 
defatigably  alert,  and  the  men  -within  the  hut 
moved  and  turned  as  if  they  meant  not  to  sleep 
at  all.  At  last,  however,  they  were  all  still, 
with  the  exception  of  the  leader,  who  still  tossed 
and  turned  uneasily.  Giuseppe  had  thrown 
himself  near  the  door,  but  the  restless  leader 
was  next  to  him.  But  the  young  man  was 
strong  and  active;  he  knew  that  if  he  could 
clear  the  door,  none  of  them  would  be  able  to 
overtake  him;  so,  watching  the  instant  just  when 
the  back  of  the  sentinel  was  turned  towards  him 
as  he  stood  leaning  upon  his  gun,  he  made  a 
sudden  spring  towards  the  door,  as  it  stood  half 
open,  and  threw  himself  upon  the  man,  who  fell 
from  the  unexpected  shock.  He  then  rapidly 
fled  up  the  rock,  and  disappeared  from  the 
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sight  of  the  party  remaining  in  the  hut, 
amidst  their  shouts  and  passionate  oaths,  fol- 
lowed by  his  dog,  who  had  never  quitted  him, 
and  had  leapt  out  at  the  same  moment  as 
himself. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

THE  noise  of  the  incensed  mountaineers  from 
whom  he  had  just  escaped,  gradually  died  away 
as  Giuseppe,  leaping  and  climbing,  with  Sanglier 
close  to  his  side,  advanced  up  the  steep  moun- 
tain. From  the  time  which  he  had  passed  at 
the  hut,  he  was  certain  that  the  morning  could 
not  be  far  distant ;  and  he  anxiously  waited  for  it 
that  he  might  reconnoitre  his  position,  and  dis- 
cover the  path  towards  that  part  of  the  Col  where 
he  concluded  the  Marquis  and  Blanche  to  have 
remained  during  the  night.  The  moon  still 
shone,  but  there  was  a  ghastly  shroud-looking 
mist  flung  round  her,  though  the  rest  of  the 
sky  was  perfectly  clear,  and  it  seemed  as  if  she 
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were  some  departed  form,  which  in  the  bright- 
ness and  glare  of  a  summer's  day  we  see  lying 
alone  in  its  coffined  coldness  ;  thus  making  the 
mysterious  warning,   which  the  sight  of  death 
ever  gives  to  life,  from  the  dark  contrast  it  pre- 
sents to  us  the  more  terrible.  The  wan  and  hazy 
appearance  which  Giuseppe  now  remarked,  was 
but  too  well  understood  by  one  accustomed  to 
these  mountains  :  the  violent  tempest  which  had 
occurred  two  days  before  had  been  succeeded  by 
a  perfect  calm ;  and  the  night,  which  was  fast 
passing  away,  had  been  quiet  and  still.    But,  as 
it  often  happens  in  the  valley  of  the   Col  di 
Tende,  such  sudden  tranquillity  is  only  too  like 
the  low  crouching  of  the  tiger,  just  before  it 
makes  its  final  and  deadly  spring.  Giuseppe  saw 
plainly  that  one  of  those  terrific  mountain-winds, 
emphatically  styled  by  the  natives,  la  tourmente, 
was  brewing  up,  and  that  both  he  himself,  and 
those  he  was  seeking,  would  be  exposed  to  im- 
minent peril  from  it.     He  hurried  on,  however, 
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in  the  direction  which  he  conceived  to  be  the  right 
one  for  gaining  a  small  inn,  which  then  stood 
upon  the  Col ;  and  the  morning's  grey  cold  light 
began  to  mingle  itself  with  the  white  moonshine, 
showing  some  of  the  more  distant  peaks  yawning 
hideously  through  the  snow  drifts,  and  threat- 
ening to  sweep  down  in  one  immense  mass. 

Suddenly,  and  without  the  least  murmur,  or 
moan,  or  even  breath  to  announce  its  approach, 
a  blast,  such  as  might  be  the  voices  of  a  hundred 
pieces  of  cannon,  howled  along  the  valley  which 
forms,  by  its  unsheltered  position  to  the  south- 
west, a  complete  funnel  for  the  conveyance  of 
these  whirlwinds.  Giuseppe  was  luckily  shelter- 
ed from  its  full  and  immediate  force  by  his  situa- 
tion at  the  moment,  being  upon  the  mountain  at 
the  side  of  its  career,  and  sheltered  by  a  large 
point  of  rock.  But,  as  it  was  now  rapidly  grow- 
ing light,  he  could  see  the  effects  of  the  tour- 
mente  upon  those  spots  across  which  it  hurried 
unresisted.  Loose  new  fallen  snow  was  caught 
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up  and  whirled  round  in  a  white  dust,  mixed  with 
branches  and  small  stones,  which  filled  the  air 
for  miles;  pine-trees  levelled;  fragments  of  rock 
rolling  and  clattering  down ;  the  trees  upon  the 
eminences  around  him  waving  and  bowing  in  fu- 
rious confusion,  while  even  the  very  ground  upon 
which  he  stood  seemed  to  shake.  And  this  was 
indeed  no  fancied  addition  to  the  wildness  of  the 
uproar,  as  a  part  of  the  rock,  at  no  great  distance 
from  the  place  where  he  was  standing,  and 
which  had  probably  been  loosened  by  the  recent 
rains,  gave  way,  and  toppled  down  into  the 
valley  below  with  a  hideous  crash. 

But,  though  for  a  moment  daunted,  and  hor- 
ror-stricken by  the  appalling  confusion  around 
him,  yet  the  young  man  soon  recovered  his 
firmness.  And  now  the  dread  of  some  im- 
mediate danger  besetting  the  Marquis  and  his 
daughter  from  the  tourmente,  made  him,  as  well 
as  he  was  able,  struggle  his  way  towards  that 
part  of  the  Col  where  the  small  inn  was  situated. 
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He  was  often  obliged  to  stop,  and  shrink  into 
some  of  the  cavities  with  which  his  rough  path 
abounded,  while  upon  the  very  spot  he  had  just 
quitted  would  roll  down  some  huge  piece  of 
rock,  sufficient  to  shatter  a  house  to  atoms. 
Sanglier,  the  faithful  companion  of  his  master's 
dangers,  kept  close  to  his  side,  and  frequently 
by  leaping  upon  unsound  parts  of  the  mountain, 
which  gave  way  beneath  without  harming  the 
active  animal,  was  the  means  of  pointing  out 
the  more  secure  passage. 

Thus,  then,  they  continued  to  approach 
slowly  and  gradually  towards  the  inn,  which 
was  placed  upon  the  edge  of  a  snow-drift,  to  the 
great  peril,  or,  at  least,  apprehension  of  the 
traveller.  But  this  was  the  only  part  of  the  Col 
which  was  effectually  sheltered  from  the  full 
sweep  of  the  tourmente,  and  the  person  who  had 
built  the  house  had  preferred  the  less  common 
risk  of  its  being  overwhelmed  by  the  snow ;  since, 
as  this  was  the  highest  part  of  the  chain,  the 
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snow  seldom  became  so  moist  as  to  give  way. 
But  such  an  event  was  not  impossible,  as  it 
speedily  appeared;  for  Giuseppe  had  scarcely 
arrived  with  insight  of  the  inn  where  he  con- 
jectured the  Marquis  and  his  daughter  to  be, 
than  he  heard  another  and  different  rumbling 
from  that  of  the  tourmente,  which  had  sunk  a 
little.  It  was  not  loud,  but  deep  and  hollow, 
and  more  like  the  rolling  of  wheels  upon  a 
distant  pavement.  It  increased;  and  now  the 
cause  of  it  instantly  struck  upon  the  mind  of 
the  young  man.  It  was  an  Avalanche.  "  Great 
God  !"  he  exclaimed,  "  I  hear  it  whirling  itself 
among  those  peaks  up  there  above  the  inn. 
Here,  Sanglier,  attrape  !  vite  /"  and  he  pointed 
with  his  finger  to  the  house. 

The  noble  animal,  used  to  obey  the  slightest 
signal  from  his  master,  sprung  forward,  bound- 
ing over  the  rocks  and  shattered  trees,  and  in  a 
moment  gained  the  interior  of  the  inn.  There, 
indeed,  were  the  Marquis  and  his  daughter 
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in   the  only  apartment  with   some  other   per- 
sons,   and    a  servant  or  two.       Sanglier  knew 
them,  and  leaping  towards  Blanche,  pulled  her 
by  the  robe  violently,    to  the  astonishment  of 
herself   and   her  father,  who  both  hurried  to 
the  door,  to  see  if  Giuseppe  was  there.     They 
saw  him  at  a  distance,  waving  his  hands,  and 
pointing    upwards,    and    then     they  distinctly 
heard  the  rolling  which  they  had  not  heard  or 
distinguished  from  the    wind,    within  the   inn. 
"  An  Avalanche  !    an   Avalanche !    this   way  ! 
this  way  !  delay  not  a  moment  !"   they  both  ex- 
claimed,   guided   by   the   signs    of    Giuseppe; 
and  the  persons  remaining  within,  fled  out  and 
followed  them  to  a  spot  pointed    to    by   their 
warner,    and    they   had    hardly  succeeded    in 
gaining  it,  when    the    rolling  increased    to   a 
deafening  thunder,   and   a  huge  mass  of  snow 
came  plunging  down,  and  fell  upon  the  house 
with  a  dead  sound,  which   in    an  instant  was 
buried  deep  and  utterly  beneath  it. 
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The  mist  and  dust  caused  by  the  fall 
of  so  large  a  body  of  snow,  prevented,  for 
a  few  minutes,  the  parties  who  were  thus  wit- 
nesses to  its  devastation  from  seeing  each  other. 
But,  as  this  was  dissipated,  those  who  had  just 
escaped,  saw  the  young  man  who  had  thus 
providentially  arrived  to  preserve  them,  rapidly 
advancing  down  a  steep  and  almost  perpendi- 
cular part  of  the  peak  which  looked  down  upon 
the  small  plateau  or  flat  where  the  inn  had 
stood.  Sanglier,  as  if  proud  of  having  con- 
tributed so  efficiently  to  the  rescue  of  his 
friends,  scoured  backwards  and  forwards  from 
Giuseppe  to  Blanche,  waving  his  huge  tail,  and 
then,  when  he  saw  his  master  close  at  hand, 
brushed  himself  close  to  the  side  of  the  young 
lady,  and  sat  quietly  looking  in  her  face,  as  if 
to  watch  what  reception  she  would  give  him. 
And  neither  Sanglier  nor  his  master  had 
reason  to  be  dissatisfied  with  that  reception, 
for  holding  out  one  hand  to  him,  while  with 
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the  other  she  fondled  the  rough  and  rather 
rebellious  head  of  Sanglier,  she  said,  u  What 
then,  Guiseppe,  our  family  is  always  to  be 
indebted  to  yours  for  preservation.  Your 
father  saved  my  poor  mother;  and  now,  like 
him,  you  and  my  fine  Sanglier  here,  have 
rescued  us  from  that  horrid  grave ;"  and  as  she 
looked  towards  the  white  mound  which  covered 
the  house,  she  shuddered. 

"  Ay,  my  brave  fellow,"  added  the  Marquis, 
"  we  have  not  been  quite  so  good  friends,  you 
know,  of  late"  (and  Blanche  blushed),  "  but  we'll 
forget  all  that.  You  have  probably  saved  our 
lives,  and  we'll  not  mind  the  branch  you  broke 
from  my  fine  orange-tree,  now.  Though  I  never 
allow  any  one  to  be  familiar  with  those  trees 
except  myself, — you'll  remember  that  in  future," 
he  added,  with  a  smile.  "  But  the  wind  seems 
to  be  much  fallen :  what  are  we  to  do  here, 
without  a  roof  over  our  heads?  The  mules, 
poor  things,  are  lost :  we  must  either  wait  till 
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some  persons  pass,  or  just  walk  down  to  Tende. 
What  say  you,  Blanche  ?" 

"  Oh !  anything,"  replied  the  young  lady  : 
"  let  us  do  anything  rather  than  stay  longer 
in  these  frightful  mountains.  Giuseppe  here 
will  guide  us,  and  I  can  walk  well." 

While  this  conversation  was  taking  place,  the 
young  hunter  stood  before  the  Marquis  and  his 
foster-sister,  without  speaking,  and  seemed  to  be 
observing  with  delight,  the  caresses  which  San- 
glier  received  from  the  Lady  Blanche.  But,  upon 
this  allusion  to  himself,  he  said,  "  It  is  honest 
Sanglier  there  that  ought  to  get  all  the  thanks 
of  your  seignory  ;  if  it  had  not  been  for  him, 
the  snow-wreath  might  have  come  down  before 
I  could  ever  have  warned  you.  But  we  had 
better  take  advantage  of  the  falling  of  the  tour- 
mente  to  get  down  :  the  road  is  tolerably  safe 
now  ;  and  if  we  wait  for  the  muleteers,  that 
malcdetta  burrasca  may  spring  up  again." 

Accordingly  the  Marquis  and  his  daughter, 
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accompanied  by  the  servants  and  the  other  per- 
sons who  had  been  in  the  inn,  commenced  their 
descent,  guided  by  Giuseppe,  and  pioneered  by 
Sanglier,  who  seemed  delighted  at  the  reconcilia- 
tion which  had  taken  place  between  his  master 
and  the  Marquis,  partly  from  motives  of  philan- 
thropy, perhaps,  and  partly  from  a  comparison 
between  the  style  of  dining  in  the  village  and 
at  the  Casa  ;  from  which  he  had  felt  it  his  duty 
also  to  retire  upon  the  disgrace  of  his  master. 

But  Giuseppe  was  not  without  internal  alarm, 
respecting  the  wild  and  fierce  party  which  he 
had  escaped  from  the  night  before,  although  the 
present  company  was  rather  numerous.  He 
dared  not  hint  anything  concerning  them  to  the 
Marquis,  as  he  felt  that  he  must  then  disclose 
his  late  proceedings.  Yet,  while  gradually  wind- 
ing down  the  Col,  Blanche  would  frequently  lean 
upon  him,  to  relieve  her  father,  and  both  would 
recur  to  their  recent  peril,  exclaiming,  "  But  for 
our  brave  friend  here,  we  should  now  be  as  cold 
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as  the  snow  above  us :"  and  once  or  twice,  as  the 
Marquis  abruptly  said,  "Ma,diavolo.'  Giuseppe! 
you  are  a  pretty  tolerable  truant  to  ramble  away 
so  far  from  Drappo  !  what  brought  you  this 
way  ?" — he  felt  a  strong  impulse  to  tell  them  all, 
and  break  off  from  his  acquaintance  with  the 
mountaineers,  of  which  he  now  bitterly  repented. 
Thus  sudden  and  complete  are  the  changes  in 
the  feelings  of  those  young  and  fiery  tempers, 
who  act  upon  the  heedless  suggestions  of  their 
passions,  and  are  all  prone  to  feel,  with  equal 
intensity  and  depth,  the  frown  of  displeasure  or 
the  smile  of  affection.  With  such  persons,  as 
we  have  seen  in  the  preceding  events,  what 
appears  to  them  unjust  harshness  and  severity, 
is  sufficient  to  drive  them  to  some  sudden  and 
desperate  mode  of  resenting  it ;  while  a  return 
of  interest  and  kindness  towards  them,  effaces 
at  once  the  memory  of  the  past  ;  and  if  not  too 
late,  softens  and  regains  their  hearts.  But,  alas'! 
Giuseppe  had  sworn  secrecy,  and  was  silent. 
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To  these  questions  of  the  Marquis,  therefore, 
he  replied,  that  he  had  been  tempted  onwards  by 
the  hope  of  falling  in  with  a  wild  boar  which 
lurked  somewhere  about  the  Col,  and  which  had 
escaped  from  him  once.  "  But  Sanglier  and  I 
will  have  him  yet,  won't  we,  my  boy  ?"  .he  cried 
to  the  animal,  who  looked  round  and  waved 
his  tail  in  token  of  defiance. 

Thus  "the  party  continued  to  advance  to- 
wards the  small  town  of  Tende  unmolested,  and 
gradually  sheltered  from  the  wind  (which  was 
now  but  slight)  by  their  descent  into  the  val- 
ley. And  Giuseppe  conjectured,  as  was  really 
the  case,  that  the  mountaineers  had  given  up 
their  intended  attack  upon  the  Marquis,  know- 
ing that  he  would  probably  be  on  his  guard. 
For,  without  betraying  his  connection  with 
them,  had  not  the  party  been  so  materially 
increased,  Giuseppe  would  have  warned  him 
against  possible  danger. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

In  the  meantime,  matters  at  Drappo  had  gone 
quietly  on  to  all,  except  our  young  friend  Clara. 
The  cure  had  been  duly  seized,  as  of  fee,  of 
the  so  anxiously  desired  tapestry,  which  he 
had  immediately  converted  into  a  carpet,  the 
head  of  the  Cardinal  being  completely  covered 
by  a  large  chest  which  stood  in  a  corner  of 
the  apartment.  Adrian,  the  worshipful  Mayor, 
had  been  engaged  in  plucking  his  last  and  best 
olives,  and  the  produce  had  been  such  as  to  in- 
sure him  the  purchase  of  a  couple  of  additional 
mules  which  he  had  long  coveted. 

But  Clara  had  none  of  these  sources  of  satis- 
faction. She  had  returned  upon  the  preceding 
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day  to  her  cottage  in  high  displeasure  with 
Giuseppe,  whom  she  could  not  forgive  for  dis- 
appearing so  abruptly ;  and  when  her  grand- 
mother returned  from  her  fruitless  search  after 
the  truant,  she  was  prepared  to  vent  her  ill- 
humour  upon  the  old  woman. 

"  Hey  !  what  are  you  sitting  looking  at  that 
picture  for,  with  your  hands  before  you  as  if 
you  had  no  more  to  do  than  the  young  Lady 
Blanche  ?™  screamed  the  dame  as  she  walked 
into  the  cottage  with  her  crook.  "  By  St.  Vic- 
tor, you  '11  never  get  a  husband  like  the  stout 
boy  that  's  dancing  there,  -if  you  don't  make 
yourself  a  little  more  useful !  Why,  you  look 
just  like  the  bride  in  the  corner,  sulky  because 
her  sposo  is  not  dancing  with  her.  Come, 

come,  it's  time  to  go  up  the  mountain  with  the 

/ 

goats." 

"  I  had  rather  stay  here,  and  find  out  whom 
those  faces  most  resemble  in  our  village,"  pee- 
vishly replied  Clara ;  "  I  'm  sure  I  can  see 
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one  that 's  just  like  a  tiresome  old  woman  that 
every  body  dislikes ;  and  as  to  her  partner,  I 
am  sure  she 's  quite  welcome  to  him,  for  he 's 
like  that  Giuseppe  that  would  have  done  as 
much  for  a  sinking  goat  as  for  me.1' 

"  Animo !  Animo !  my  little  mosquito," 
said  the  insulted  old  lady,  seating  herself  in  a 
large  arm-chair,  and  stamping  her  rustic  scep- 
tre upon  the  floor  ;  "  Animo  !  your  tongue  is 
as  sharp  and  uncivil  as  the  mistral,  and  much 
good  may  it  do  you." 

"  And  your  own  is  as  teazing  and  useless 
as  the  old  cracked  bell  in  the  church  steeple, 
that 's  always  jingling  and  jangling,  and  telling 
one  what  one  knows  better  than  it." 

"  Bene  !  Bene  !  my  grand-daughter  (a  sign  of 
most  alarming  wrath),  I  believe  Giuseppe  might 
have  left  you  where  he  found  you  without  any 
great  loss.  Ah  !  my  poor  own  daughter,  I 
wish  she  was  alive  now,  she  wouldn't  torment 
and  abuse  an  old  woman  like  me.  But  it's  all 
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the  same  ; — I  shall  soon  be  out  of  the  way  ;  so 
much  the  better,  for  I  have  no  comfort  left :" 
and  the  old  woman  leaned  back  in  her  chair, 
and  groaned  deeply. 

Clara's  heart,  prone  to  every  passing  impulse, 

X 

smote  her  at  the  sight ;  she  ran  to  her  grand- 
mother, threw  her  arras  about  her,  and  kissing 
her  cheek,  while  the  tears  streamed  down  her 
own,  she  whispered,  "  My  good,  good  mother, 
forgive,  forgive  your  own  foolish  girl.  Don't 
turn  away  from  me  ;  look  at  me,  and  smile, 
and  be  happy  and  cheerful,  and  I  will  do  any- 
thing you  please :  the  Virgin  defend  me  from 
being  ungrateful  to  her  who  has  ever  been  my 
fondest  and  best  friend  P 

Gradually  the  softened  old  woman  relaxed 
from  her  first  displeasure,  and  kissing  her  grand- 
daughter's forehead,  she  said,  "  Well,  well, 
young  blood  is  hasty  and  giddy — I  was  once 
so  myself.  There,  now  go  up  among  that  rose- 
mary and  thyme  that 's  just  below  the  Capuchin 
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Convent  terrace,  and  mind  you  don't  let  the 
goats  scramble  up  into  the  Convent  garden  as 
you  did  the  last  time,  or  you  '11  have  a  pretty 
penance  to  perform  at  your  next  confession." 

Peace  having  been  thus  ratified,  and  the  now 
obedient  girl  prepared  to  execute  its  articles, 
she  received  the  crook  as  her  grandmother's 
vicegerent,  and  driving  her  flock  before  her,  she 
slowly  ascended  towards  the  spot  pointed  out, 
while  the  animals  leaped  and  clambered  up  the 
sides  of  the  mountain,  determined,  as  an  incu- 
,  rable  punster  would  say,  to  lose  no  time. 

It  will  now  be  necessary  that  I  should  turn 
back  a  little,  and  explain  how  it  had  happened 
that  the  Marquis  and  his  daughter  had  been  re- 
turning from  Turin  at  the  time  that  the  events 
occurred  which  have  already  been  related. 

For  some  time  past,  the  intelligence  which 
had  reached  the  Sardinian  Court  from  Paris, 
had  excited  serious  alarm  within  it,  though  it 
had  taken  care  to  conceal  from  the  people  their 

VOL.    I.  H 
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embarrassing  information.    But  the  overthrow  of 
a  monarchy  and  the  establishment  of  a  popular 
government  in  one  of  the  most  important  king- 
doms of  the  world,  could  not  continue  long  a 
profound  secret.     Every  method  which  the  Ca- 
binet of  Turin  could  resort  to  for  preventing  the 
real  state  of  things  from  being  known  was  em- 
ployed ;  but  the  subtle  rumour,  like  a  tainted 
and  impalpable  vapour,  was  imperceptibly  borne 
across    the   Alps,    whose    eternal    unchanging 
snows  were  unable   to  repel  the  restless  spirit 
of  revolutionary  and  ephemeral  projects.     The 
ministers  of  his  Sardinian  Majesty  had   strong 
reason  to  suspect  that  agents  of  the  republican 
party   in    France   had   contrived   to    introduce 
themselves  into  Piedmont,  and  that   they  had 
succeeded    in    disseminating     their     principles 
through  a  considerable  part  of  that  territory 

Justly  alarmed  at  these  circumstances,  the 
government  had  summoned  the  principal  of  the 
Piedmontese  nobles  to  Turin,  there  to  give  an 
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account  of  the  state  of  the  respective  parts  of 
the  country  which  they  inhabited.  Among 
these  the  Marquis  Malvi  had  received  orders 
to  attend  the  Court,  as  he  was  much  esteemed 
by  the  King,  and  was  known  to  be  generally- 
beloved  in  his  own  demesnes.  Thither  he  had 
accordingly  gone,  accompanied  by  his  daughter, 
now  nearly  seventeen  ;  and  the  result  of  his 
journey  had  been,  that  he  had  received  the  most 
urgent  commands  to  pursue  and  arrest  a  party 
of  wandering  men  who  passed  as  mountaineers 
in  quest  of  articles  which  the  muleteers  brought 
from  Turin,  but  who  had  been  now  ascertained 
to  be,  in  fact,  under  the  direction  of  a  French 
agent,  and  to  be  actively  engaged  in  poisoning 
the  minds  of  the  people.  But  there  was  ano- 
ther consequence  of  a  different  and  softer  nature 
which  had  ensued  from  the  Marquis's  appearance 
with  the  fair  Blanche  in  the  chambers  of  the 
royal  castle  of  Turin.  A  young  officer  of  the 
royal  guard  had  fallen  deeply  in  love  with  her ; 
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and  had  danced  only  with  her  during  the  f£tes 
which  were  given  in  the  Vigne.  de  la  Reine,  a  pa- 
lace so  called  at  a  little  distance  from  the  city. 
Blanche,  young  and  new  to  the  brilliancy  and 
splendour  of  the  capital,  was  much  taken  by 
this  devoted  and  ardent  attention ;  and  when, 
the  evening  before  their  departure,  she  had, 
accompanied  by  her  father  and  the  young 
Compte,  gone  up  to  the  Superga,  a  magnificent 
church,  which  is  built  upon  the  mountains  en 
the  other  side  of  the  river  Po,  the  lofty  and 
isolated  tomb  of  the  Royal  House  of  Savoy ;  her 
internal  fond  secret  feeling  had  been,  while  she 
looked  towards  her  own  mountains,  that  her 
heart  and  memory  would  often  recur  with  regret, 
when  she  had  returned  among  them,  to  the  gay 
gardens  of  Turin. 

Before  quitting  Turin,  however,  the  Marquis 
had  given  the  young  Compte  an  invitation  to 
his  house,  near  Nice  ;  and  indeed,  even  without 
such  invitation,  they  would,  it  was  probable, 
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soon  meet  again,  as  it  was  reported  among  the 
court  circle  that  a  strong  force  was  to  be  sent 
to  Nice,  the  frontier  town  towards  France,  to 
form,  what  by  the  political  wit  of  the  present 
day  would  be  styled,  a  cordon  sanitaire,  and 
that  the  regiment  of  guards  which  the  Compte 
St.  Andre  commanded  would  form  a  part  of  it. 
Under  these  circumstances,  therefore,  the 
Marquis  and  his  daughter  had  set  out  upon 
their  return  home ;  and  after  the  events  which 
have  been  related  above,  had  arrived,  we  have 
seen,  at  Tende,  a  small  town  which  is  honoured 
by  giving  its  name  to  that  stately  and  well- 
known  peak,  from  whence  the  eye  plunges  at 
once  into  the  vast  plains  of  Lombardy.  The 
party  had  arrived  towards  the  afternoon,  which 
was  now  still  and  sultry,  and  as  refreshed  by 
the  mountain  winds  as  the  morning  had  been 
convulsed.  The  Marquis  determined  upon  re- 
maining that  night  in  the  town,  and  the  next 
morning  continuing  his  journey,  having  pro- 
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cured  fresh  mules  and  a  litter,  or  small  carriage, 
his  own  having  been  lost  under  the  snow.  But 
he  now  appeared  anxious  to  dismiss  Giuseppe, 
as  though  he  felt  the  greatest  gratitude  towards 
him  for  his  timely  interference  ;  yet  the  earnest 
and  fiery  looks  which  he  at  times  cast  upon  his 
daughter,  displeased  and  annoyed  him,  while 
Blanche  herself  was  frequently  obliged  to  draw 
the  lace  veil  forwards  which  hung  down  her 
shoulders,  and  take  refuge  behind  it  from  her 
foster-brother's  intense  gaze.  And,  holding 
out  his  father  as  the  inducement  for  him  to  re- 
turn to  Drappo,  the  Marquis  said  : 

"  But,  my  good  fellow,  what  will  Adrian  be 
thinking  about  you  ?  had  not  you  better  go  back 
and  set  him  at  rest  ?  I'm  sure  he  must  be  un- 
easy about  you.  When  a  young  man  wanders 
away  for  three  or  four  days  among  these  wild 
holes,  one  never  can  be  sure  whether  he's  dead 
or  alive," 

"  My  father  is  quite    right,   Giuseppe,"  said 
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Blanche;  "we  are  safe  now :  the  road  from  hence 
is  good,  and  by  to-morrow  night  we  shall  reach 
the  Casa.  If  he  thought  we  needed  any  ad- 
ditional protection,  I  'm  sure  we  should  not  wish 
to  send  you  away."  And  in  order  to  induce  him 
to  go,  she  added,  "  There,  go  my  good  foster- 
brother,  and  don't  let  your  father  be  uneasy 
any  longer,  and  I  promise  you  my  hand  for  the 
next  fete  at  Drappo. 

Giuseppe,  unaccustomed  to  penetrate  into 
motives,  and  little  versed  in  the  art  of  veiling 
the  real  object  of  any  observation,  and  to  do 
him  justice,  acknowledging  and  feeling  the 
truth  of  the  suggestions  just  made  to  him,  re- 
plied, "  Your  Seignory  is  right;  I'll  go  and  make 
the  whole  village  glad  with  the  news  of  your 
return ;  and  as  to  the  fete,  oh !  we  '11  have  one 
on  purpose  to  celebrate  your  arrival ;  and  then," 
he  added,  trembling  and  in  a  lower  voice,  looking 
at  Blanche,  "  I  may  claim  my  promised  reward." 

"  Certainly  you  may,"  replied  the  Marquis, 
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"  and  you  deserve  it  too,  my  boy, — but,  apropos, 
I  wanted  to  ask  you  if  you  had  seen  any  thing 
lately  of  those  mountain  friends  of  yours,  that 
are  always  dodging  and  hiding  about  like  wild 
chamois.1' 

Giuseppe,  thus  suddenly  and  unexpectedly 
questioned,  was  thrown  off  his  guard ;  he  turned 
pale  and  red  alternately,  and  after  a  minute's 
pause,  during  which  the  Marquis  eyed  him 
keenly,  he  replied — "  No !" 

"  I  am  glad  of  it,"  continued  the  Marquis, 
•'  for  it  will  do  nobody  any  good  to  have  been 
seen  or  found  in  their  company — I  believe. 
However,  that  is  all,  Giuseppe  ;  now  make 
haste  to  Drappo." 

The  young  man,  scarcely  yet  recovered  from 
the  confusion  which  the  preceding  question  had 
thrown  him  into,  took  off  his  cap,  and,  wishing 
the  Marquis  and  his  daughter  a  safe  journey, 
retreated  from  the  apartment,  but  suddenly 
returned,  and,  going  towards  Blanche,  knelt 
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down  to  her,  and,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  entreat- 
ed her  to  allow  him  to  kiss  her  hand  to  show 
that  she  had  indeed  forgotten  the  past,  "  for  it 
seems  as  if  you  were  sending  me  away  from  you 
on  purpose — and  you  know  not  what  power  your 
kindness  has  over  me,  who  have  been  your 
companion  from  a  child;"  and  subdued  and 
penitent  for  his  late  hasty  proceedings,  Giu- 
seppe covered  his  face  with  his  hands. 

"  Holy  St.  Maurice  !  what  does  this  mean  ?" 
cried  the  Marquis;  "  why,  Giuseppe,  I  never  saw 
you  so  like  a  child  before,  except  when  I  held 
you  in  my  arms  at  your  baptism  ;  you  gave  me 
trouble  enough  then,  to  be  sure,  and  were  as 
rebellious  and  restless  as  a  young  kitten.  Come, 
come,  give  him  your  hand,  Blanche — there  now, 
my  good  fellow,  I  hope  you  are  satisfied :  go 
and  prepare  the  fete;  and  hark,  just  tell  the 
good  cure,  will  you,  that  Blanche  has  brought 
him  a  rich  new  piece  of  tapestry  for  the  altar 
steps ;  he  was  always  abusing  the  other,  and 
saying  that  it  disgraced  my  village  church. " 

H5 
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With  mixed  feelings  of  dissatisfaction  and 
love,  Giuseppe  departed,  accompanied  by  Sang- 
lier  (who,  likewise,  had  received  his  full  par- 
don in  an  ample  meal  ordered  for  him  by 
Blanche.)  He  felt  half-inclined  to  break  off  all 
connection  with  the  men  who  had  poisoned  his 
mind  against  his  benefactors,  feeling  clearly  that 
though  he  did  not  fully  understand  the  nature 
of  their  business  and  object,  yet  that  it  had  no 
good  intention  towards  those  he  quitted,  whom, 
and  especially  his  foster-sister,  he  now  felt  that 
he  loved  dearer  than  ever. 

"  'Tis  a  strange  young  man  that,""  said  the 
Marquis  to  his  daughter,  when  the  subject  of 
the  remark  had  disappeared  :  "  what  could  have 
brought  him  so  far  away  from  home,  or  in  this 
direction,  I  cannot  imagine.  I  hope  my  in- 
dulgence to  him  as  a  child  may  have  done  him 
no  harm  :  what  say  you,  Blanche  ?" 

"Indeed,  my  father,  I  think  him  well  disposed, 
and  of  a  generous  temper,  but  there  is  a  wild- 
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ness  and  untamedness  about  him,  that,  at  times, 
alarms  me :  did  you  see  how  he  kept  his  eyes 
fixed  upon  me  ?" 

The  Marquis  smiled,  and  said,  "  Yes,  I  ob- 
served him :  he 's  a  visionary  unsettled  youth  ; 
but  we'll  soon  find  a  wife  for  him  in  the  village, 
and  that  will  tame  him,  I  'm  very  certain ;  as 
another  person  of  our  acquaintance,  you  re- 
collect, told  you,  when  you  scolded  him  for 
being  so  obstinate  about  dancing  with  nobody 
but  yourself." 

The  young  lady  blushed,  for  she  well  knew 
to  whom  her  father  alluded,  and  the  conver- 
sation dropped. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

THE  young  man,  upon  whom  the  foregoing 
opinions  had  just  been  passed,  was  pursuing 
his  way  homewards,  a  prey  to  reflections  of 
various  and  mixed  kinds.  The  reconciliation 
which  had  just  taken  place,  delighted  and  en- 
couraged him,  and  he  still  felt  the  soft  token 
of  forgiveness  upon  his  lips.  But,  then,  they 
had  sent  him  away;  they 'had  seemed  anxious 
that  he  should  go  :  true,  it  was  on  his  fa- 
ther's account ;  but  then,  if  he  had  remained 
with  them,  the  delay  would  not  have  been 
great  —  and  why  had  they  gone  to  Turin? 
Was  the  intelligence,  which  the  chief  of  the- 
wandering  party  had  communicated  to  him 
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respecting  Blanche,  correct?  Was  she  indeed 
betrothed,  or  nearly  so,  to  a  rich  and  haughty 
noble?  Yet  she  had  spoken  so  sweetly  to 
him — had  called  him  foster-brother-»~Oh !  she 
could  not  forget  all  their  childish  affection,  the 
gay  companions  they  had  always  been  to  each 
other,"  till  that  cursed  day  of  the  orange 
branch,"  he  exclaimed  aloud  ;  "  that  drove  me 
away.  What  did  they  say  ?"  he  continued  in  a  low 
tone,  "  that  it  was  only  tyrants  who  were  angry 
at  such  trifles— that  I  was  a  fit  husband  for  any 
noble  lady — that  I  might  be  so,  if  I  chose,  to 
Blanche.  But  they  never  told  me  how,  clearly ; 
something  of  change  and  equality,  and  the  pea- 
sant being  as  noble  as  the  prince — but  how  ? 
Animo,  animo !  Sanglier !  I  won't  think  any 
more  about  it — animo !  old  elephant,  he  shall 
soon  be  at  Sospello."  And  Sanglier,  who  had 
trotted  on  as  busily  engaged  in  his  own  re- 
flections upon  the  supper  he  was  to  get,  replied 
to  his  master's  voice  by  a  significant  yawn. 
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Thus,  then,  they  arrived  at  Sospello,  which 
stands  in  a  rich  and  sheltered  valley  at  the  foot 
of  another  part  of  the  Alpine  chain,  called  the 
Col  de  Brouais.  Here  Giuseppe  and  Sanglier 
passed  the  night,  and  the  next  morning,  while 
the  mists  were  yet  walking  upon  the  mountains, 
set  out  upon  their  return  home.  The  two  com- 
panions advanced  up  the  last  ascent,  which  closes 
in  the  valley  of  the  Paglion  or  Nice.  Giuseppe 
paused  to  look  around  him,  while  Sanglier  quietly 
amused  himself  with  making  some  advances 
towards  an  intimacy  with  an  ancient  goat,  who 
seemed  to  advance  to  do  the  honours  of  the 
place ;  one  among  a  large  herd  which  were  graz- 
ing at  some  distance. 

The  sun  was  just  making  its  way  through  the 
chaos  of  vapour,  which  was  tossing  over  the  vast 
extent  of  crag  and  peak  which  lay  below  him 
Gradually  and  slowly  did  the  huge,  dark,  damp 
billows  heave  and  labour,  seeming  still  to  cling 
to  the  couch  they  had  made  for  themselves  in  the 
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night.     But  the  fiat  had  gone  forth — "  let  there 
be  light,  and  there  was  light;"  and,  in  slow  and 
majestic  state  the  mighty  "  greater  light"  again 
appeared  to  rule  the  day.     And  then,  having 
reached  the  very  highest  point  of  the  mountain, 
the  Mediterranean  lay  in  the  distance,  glittering 
beneath  the  newly- risen  sun,  like  the  crystal  sea 
before  "  the  Throne/'  that  Mediterranean  whose 
waters  like  eternity,  are  tideless.     Far  away,  in 
green  and  wooded  beauty,  stretched  the  coast  of 
the  fair  Provence,  studded  up  to  its  very  summit 
with  white  shining  houses,  overtopped  by  the 
ghastly  needles  of  the  Alps  of  Embrun  j  and  its 
two  bays  terminating,  the  one  in  the  sparkling 
town  of  Antibes,  and  the  other  in  the  gulph  of 
Juan,  (how  rightly  named!)  with  the  black  moun- 
tain   of  Esterelle  frowning   above  its  waters, 
which  bathe  Cannes,  the  perfumed  gentle  Cannes, 
that,  like  the  flowers  which  are  sprinkled  above 
the  dead,  mocks  with  its  gardens  and  fruits  the 
melancholy  prisoners  of  St    Marguerite's  Isle, 
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and  on  whose  fields  the  tenant  of  St.  Helena's 
earth  slept  when  he  disembarked  from  Elba. 
Alas !  could  he  have  foreseen  the  eventual  fate  of 
his  bold  projects,  better  would  it  have  been  for 
him  to  have  been  buried  in  some  snow  storm,  as 
with  his  little  band  he  crossed  the  higher  Alps, 
than  to  sink  into  a  peevish  and  inglorious  bed  of 
sickness  and  creeping  death.  He  should  have 
died  amidst  the  "  pride,  pomp,  and  circumstance 
of  glorious  war ;"  for  a  soul  like  his  was  not 
formed  to  live  in  peaceful  seclusion,  he  never 
would  have  retired  to  a  cloister  as  Charles  V. 
did,  and  there  remained ;  when  he  had  said — 

"  Farewell,  the  plumed  troops — the  big  war 
That  makes  ambition  virtue,  oh,  farewell ! 
Farewell  the  neighing  steed,  the  shrill  trump, 
The  spirit-stirring  drum,  the  ear-piercing  fife, 
The  royal  banner,"  &c. 
• 

his  occupation,  too,  like  Othello's,  was  gone. 

Such  was  the  splendid  view  which  from  the 
mountains  above   Escarene   presented  itself  to 
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Giuseppe.  He  had  often  seen  it,  and  as  all 
mountaineers,  uneducated  and  rude  though  they 
be,  had  as  much  delight  in  the  wild  and  beau- 
tiful scenes  of  his  birth.  But  the  prospect  as 
it  then  was,  has  been  described  more  naturally 
from  my  own  observation,  than  from  the  feelings 
which  then  influenced  the  young  peasant.  He, 
while  looking  down  upon  this  glorious  sight, 
thought  only  of  Drappo,  which  lay  hid  in  the 
valley  beneath  him,  and  of  a  fair  white  chateau, 
which,  with  its  terrace  and  palm-trees,  and  pink 
almond  blossoms,  he  could  just  distinguish  far 
away  in  the  valley,  standing  upon  the  edge  of  a 
dark  olive  ground.  And  now  rapidly  he  hurried 
forwards  to  announce  the  return  of  the  Marquis 
to  the  village,  and  to  make  interest  with  his 
father,  the  mayor,  for  an  instantaneous  fete. 

He  had  passed  Escarene  a  small  village,  at 
the  end  of  the  valley  of  Nice ;  and  had  ar- 
rived within  a  very  short  distance  of  Drappo, 
when  he  heard  a  voice  calling  him  by  name, 
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from  one  of  the  mountain  paths  above  him. 
He  looked  up  and  saw  a  young  female  pea- 
sant standing  beneath  a  large  mulberry  tree,  of 
which  there  were  a  considerable  quantity  dis- 
persed along  the  lower  and  cultivated  parts  of 
the  mountains.  She  had  a  young  pet  kid  in  her 
arms,  which  seemed  to  have  hurt  itself,  and  she 
was  engaged  in  fondling  it,  and  stilling  its  moan. 
It  was  Clara,  and  she  called  to  the  young  man, 
who  looked  at  her  carelessly. 

"  Giuseppe!  what — do  you  not  know  me  ?  stop 
one  moment,  won't  you?"  as  he  was  passing  on 
after  a  slight  recognition.  "Stop  one  little  moment, 
and  let  me  walk  back  to  the  village  with  you ; 
and  do  tell  me  what  you  have  been  about  among 
those  mountains.  "Anda,  andaT  she  at  the  same 
time  cried  to  her  flock,  who  leaped  down  with  a 
full  concert  of  bells  into  the  road,  surrounding 
Giuseppe,  whom  they  knew.  Sanglier,  deter- 
mined to  atone  for  the  apparent  want  of  courtesy 
of  his  master,  who  still  kept  on,  though  occasion- 
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ally  stopping  and  waiting  an  instant,  sprang  up 
to  Clara,  who  was  fast  coming  down,  and  com- 
menced a  very  cordial  conversation  with  her ; 
licking  her  hand,  and  rubbing  himself  against 
her  with  rude,  but  real  joy :  and  thus  escorted, 
Clara  overtook  Giuseppe. 

"  How  strange  you  are  !"  she  said,  in  a  com- 
plaining tone,  "  I  never  saw  any  young  man  like 
you, — and  you  are  much  worse  lately  than  you 
were  some  time  ago ;  ever  since  you  left  off  go- 
ing to  the  Casa,  you  are  become  as  wild  and 
unsociable  as  a  wood-pigeon.  Why  I  might 
now  be  sick  in  my  bed  for  aught  you  cared ; 
for  away  you  went,  the  next  morning  after  the 
confirmation,  and  never  came  to  see  if  the  poor 
girl  you  had  saved  from  being  drowned  was 
well  or  ill," — and  the  tear  started  into  her  eye. 

"  Bah  I  Bah  P  replied  Giuseppe,  "  what 
would  you  have?  I  don't  talk  about  what's 
past ;  besides,  do  you  think  I'd  let  any  creature 
perish  without  trying  to  save  it  ?  But  you  are 
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quite  well,  aren't  you  now  ?  And  what 's  the  use 
of  my  poking  about  the  village  like  a  doctor,  to 
ask  about  your  health  ? — bah  !" 

"  Well,  but  Giuseppe,  you  know  you  used 
to  be  so  fond  of  dancing  with  us  girls  on  the 
green  below  your  father's  olive  garden  ;  and 
you  promised  me  once  that  you  would  dance 
with  me  first  at  our  next  fete,  and  now  you 
seem  as  if  you  neither  cared  for  the  f£te  or 
me,  or  any  thing  !" 

Part  of  Clara's  accusation  was  certainly  true  ; 
and,  indeed,  as  far  as  she  was  concerned,  the 
whole  of  it  might  be  said  to  be  so ;  for  Giu- 
seppe, who,  before  his  disgrace  at  the  Casa, 
had  been  gay  and  happy,  though  always  sub- 
ject to  occasional  fits  of  violent  caprice  and 
passion,  had,  in  youthful  sport,  generally  sin- 
gled out  Clara  among  the  peasant  girls,  for  his 
partner,  as  one  who  least  resembled  the  rest, 
and  being  also  a  favourite  with  Blanche.  This 
distinction  had  worked  mischief  in  the  breasts 
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both  of  Clara  and  the  other  peasants,  having 
with  her  nourished,  imperceptibly,  feelings  of 
tenderness,  and  with  the  rest,  of  bitter  envy 
towards  the  preferred  girl.  As  for  the  envy, 
Clara  gloried  in  it,  and  was  as  prone  to  treat 
the  rest  of  the  village  girls  with  as  much 
scorn,  as  Giuseppe  showed  towards  the  rustic 
youths  of  Drappo.  But  the  latter,  amidst  all 
his  village  coquetry,  thought  only  of  his  foster- 
sister  ;  and  when  the  misunderstanding  had 
arisen  between  them,  the  change  to  which 
Clara  alluded  had  taken  place,  and  had  led 
him  to  seek  with  more  avidity  the  dangerous 
society  into  which  he  had  fallen ;  and  now, 
that  he  had  so  recently  been  received  into 
favour,  his  whole  heart  full  of  love  and  ex- 
pectation of  the  promised  hand  at  the  dance, 
the  promise  thus  suddenly  recalled  to  his 
recollection  by  Clara,  made  him  angry  and 
peevish,  which  he  sufficiently  showed,  by  reply- 
ing to  his  companion,  "  Bah,  bah  !  such  pro- 
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raises  as  those  are  as  old  and  worn  out  as  our 
curate's  capocha ;  they  won't  keep  fresh  and 
green  like  April  olives ;  bah  !  let's  have  no  more 
of  such  nonsense." 

"  Indeed,  but  you  did  promise  me,  and  it 
was  last  St.  Maurice's  day ;  and  if  you  won't 
keep  it,  you  might  have  left  me  in  the  Paglion, 
and  not  treat  me  in  this  way,"  and  she  sobbed 
and  stamped  upon  the  ground,  giving  way  to 
a  violent  burst  of  wounded  vanity. 

"  St.  Maurice  defend  me  from  dancing  with 
such  a  tourmente,"  exclaimed  Giuseppe,  as- 
tonished and  provoked.  "  By  my  faith,  I  have 
had  enough  to  do  to  escape  from  one  already, 
without  staying  any  longer  within  reach  of  a  se- 
cond." And  so  saying,  calling  to  Sanglier,  who 
had  been  angrily  driven  away  by  the  indignant 
girl,  the  young  man  set  off  at  a  smart  pace,  and 
soon  left  poor  Clara  far  behind,  who,  in  deep 
and  painful  disappointment,  slowly  returned  to 
Drappo  and  her  cottage.  Giuseppe  she  saw 
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not,— he  had  reached  his  father's,  whom  he 
found  beginning  to  feel  anxious  about  him,  and 
had  then  proceeded  to  deliver  the  joyous  tidings 
with  which  he  was  charged.  No  inconsiderable 
part  of  which  referred  more  especially  to  the 
good  Cure. 

In  the  meantime,  the  Marquis  and  his 
daughter  were  pursuing  their  road  homewards, 
and  fell  in  with  one  or  two  of  the  detachment 
which  was  ordered  to  patrol  the  surrounding 
country,  in  search  of  the  revolutionary  agents. 
They  repeated  that  they  had  received  intelli- 
gence of  these  men  having  been  a  day  or  two 
before  in  the  mountains  of  the  Col,  and  that  they 
were  endeavouring  to  distribute  through  the 
towns  and  villages  a  number  of  printed  papers, 
urging  the  people  to  rise  against  the  Govern- 
ment. One  of  these,  they  said,  they  had  just 
torn  down  from  the  wall  of  a  small  chapel, 
against  which  it  had  been  fixed,  and  which  they 
produced.  Its  tenor  we  already  know. 
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Enjoining  to  them  the  strictest  vigilance  and 
utmost  activity,  the  Marquis  continued  his 
route ;  and  towards  sunset  he  and  his  daughter 
were  walking  among  the  cool  shades  of  their 
own  olive  trees. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

THE  intelligence  which  Giuseppe  had  com- 
municated to  his  father  and  the  Cure  had 
delighted  them  both.  The  worthy  Mayor  was 
fully  as  anxious  as  his  son  could  be  to  celebrate 
the  return  of  the  Seigneur's  family,  having  been 
wonderfully  gratified  by  the  reconciliation 
which  he  found  had  taken  place  between  his 
son  and  the  Marquis.  The  excellent  Cure 
had  occasionally  felt  some  misgivings  respect- 
ing the  appropriation  of  his  tapestry,  although 
sanctioned  by  the  civil  power ;  and  had  even 
gone  so  far  as  to  suggest  to  old  Marie,  his 
servant,  that  certainly,  if  that  hole  had  been 
mended  with  a  piece  of  stuff,  such  as  her  red 
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petticoat  was  composed  of,  it  might  have  still 
lasted  out.  But  Marie  had  remained  firm  to 
her  first  opinion,  and  by  artfully  contriving  to 
enlarge  the  aperture  every  time  she  arrayed  the 
apartment,  soon  rendered  it  too  large  for  even 
the  whole  of  her  scarlet  lower  garment  to  have 
sufficed  in  repairing. 

The  announcement,  therefore,  of  the  intended 
present  had  completely  tranquillized  the  priest's 
conscience,  and  he  prepared  to  set  forth  to- 
wards the  Casa  to  pay  his  respects  to  the 
family.  By  the  Marquis  and  his  daughter,  as 
indeed  by  all  his  parishioners,  he  was  much 
beloved,  being  as  harmless,  charitable,  and  sim- 
ple a  man.  as  ever  parish  priest  was.  There 
were  some  ridiculous  points  in  his  character,  as 
who  indeed  is  without  them,  but  they  arose 
more  from  the  innocence  and  simplicity  of 
his  mind,  than  from  any  affectation  or  pedan- 
try. 

Slowly   ascending,  then,    towards   the  Casa, 
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which  stood  some  way  up  one  of  the  sides  of  the 
valley,  the  Cure  was  overtaken  by  Giuseppe, 
who  was  likewise  on  his  way  thither  to  announce 
to  the  Marquis  and  Blanche  that  the  day  had 
been  fixed  for  the  intended  fete. 

"  Salute  !  Salute  !  Father,"  said  the  young 
man,  as  he  placed  himself  by  the  Curate's  side; 
"  this  is  rather  a  steep  staircase  for  you  to 
climb  ;  lean  upon  me,  come.11 

"  Grazie!  Grazier  replied  the  priest,  much 
pleased  by  the  attention,  and  putting  his  arm 
within  Giuseppe's,  "  I  suppose  we  are  going  to 
the  same  place :  and  Marie  wanted  to  come  with 
me,  but  she  always  gets  gossiping  with  the  Mar- 
quis's old  servant  there,  Philip,  about  Turin, 
and  then  I  hear  nothing  for  a  week  afterwards, 
but  *  Monsieur  Philip  says,  and  Monsieur 
Philip  went,  and' — I  vow  I  "think  some  times  she 
has  a  mind  to  be  married  to  him,  the  old  fool !" 

But  Marie,  well  aware  of  the  reasons  which 
had  induced  her  master  to  decline  her  assistance, 
i  2 
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had  determined  upon  disappointing  this  unjust 
surveillance  over  her  private  concerns,  and  be- 
fore Giuseppe  had  time  to  reply  to  the  Curate's 
last  remark,  at  some  distance  above  them  the 
identical  personage  herself  appeared,  diligently 
making  her  way  towards  the  Casa  by  another 
of  the  winding  paths  which  creep  like  so  many 
snakes  among  the  woods  and  vineyards  around 
Nice. 

"  Why  there  she  is  !"  cried  Giuseppe,  point- 
ing upwards  and  shouting  out  her  name  at  the 
same  time ;  "  Why,  Father,  she  is  determined 
to  have  Philip,  after  all." 

"  Plague  on  her,  an  obstinate  old  mule  !" 
looking  in  the  direction  in  which  the  thus  se- 
verely calumniated  female  was  proceeding : 
"  call  to  her  again,  Giuseppe,  will  you  ?" 

But,  fully  aware  of  the  persons  from  one  of 
whom  the  address  to  her  proceeded,  Marie  held 
on  her  course,  as  pertinaciously  refusing  to  turn 
her  head  in  the  direction  from  whence  the  voice 
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proceeded,  as  if  she  had  taken  warning  from 
the  disobedience  of  Lot's  wife,  and  soon  disap- 
peared among  the  olive  trees. 

"  Che  le  diavolo  femporta !  (Ave  Maria,  I  am 
too  hasty,)  an  insolent  old  hack  !  Now  I  shall 
have  her  tormenting  me  to  death  with  what  she 
calls  her  improvements,  fresh  from  Turin.  When 
the  last  time  she  and  old  Philip  got  plotting 
together,  she  insisted  upon  making  all  my 
bread  into  a  parcel  of  thin  pipes  like  macaroni, 
because  (  Monsieur  Philip1  said  that  the  family 
always  had  it  at  Turin.  May  the  evil  spirit 
fly  away  with  her  (Ave  Maria  F) 

Endeavouring  to  conceal  his  violent  inclina- 
tion to  laughter,  excited  by  the  Curate's  wrath, 
Giuseppe  replied  "  Come,  Father,  let  us  make 
haste,  and  we  shall  not  be  long  after  Marie  at  the 
Casa."  Quickening,  therefore,  their  pace,  as  they 
had  now  reached  a  more  even  footing,  the  Cure 
and  his  companion  soon  entered  the  grounds  of 
the  Marquis's  house,  which  was  gaily  painted  and 
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surrounded  by  a  wall,  at  whose  foot  were  seve- 
ral aloes,  with  their  long  pointed  blades.  Two 
or  three  beautiful  palm  trees,  the  peculiar  care 
and  pride  of  Blanche,  also  grew  near,  but  which 
had  never  as  yet  seemed,  by  producing  fruit, 
to  have  domesticated  themselves  in  Piedmont. 
Immediately  behind  the  house  was  a  garden  of 
vines,  orange,  lemon,  and  fig  trees ;  and  at  the 
end  of  this  was  a  small  painted  pavilion,  which 
commanded  an  extensive  prospect  of  the  sea 
and  the  valley.  The  numerous  windows  were, 
as  usual,  all  closed  up  by  shutters,  which,  in 
these  warm  climates,  makes  a  populous  town  in 
mid-day  look  like  some  city  of  mortality  and 
plague. 

Our  two  companions  had  no  occasion  to  ring 
for  admittance,  for  upon  the  very  threshold  of 
the  house,  appeared  the  undaunted  Marie,  sup- 
ported, as  a  corps  de  reserve,  by  the  veteran 
Philip.  Like  a  prudent  general,  conscious  of 
the  weakness  of  his  position,  the  wary  old  woman 
began : 
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"  What,  your  Reverence  has  been  obliged 
to  lean  upon  the  young  man's  arm,  then,  after 
all.  I  said  so,  didn't  I,  Philip  ?  (a  nod  of  assent.) 
I  said  that  I  was  sure  you  could  never  come  all 
this  way  by  yourself,  and  I  thought  I  should 
have  overtaken  you,  but  you  took  the  path  by 
the  Convent,  and  I — "" 

"  Get  away,  and  let  us  in  you  deceitful  old 
cat !"  interrupted  the  Cure — "  Do  yo«  think  we 
don't  know  that  you  heard  Giuseppe  here,  calling 
out  to  you  ?  How  dare  you  leave  the  Presbytery 
and  come  up  here,  when  I  forbade  you  ?" 

This  was  a  decided  and  general  attack,  and 
required  to  be  encountered  by  as  decided  a 
resistance. 

"  Because  you  can't  do  without  me,  for  all 
you  pretend  to  be  so  hearty  and  strong ;  and  I 
haven't  lived  with  such  a  kind  master  so  long 
without  loving  him  as  well  as  my  own  father — 
and  it 's  hard  to  meet  such  a  return,  it  is :"  and 
the  ill-used  female  uttered  a  loud  sob. 
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"  Well,  well,"  said  the  Cure,  somewhat  mol- 
lified;" get  away — where 's  your  master,  Philip?" 

"  He's  in  the  garden,  your  Reverence,"  replied 
the  servant,  "  with  my  young  lady :  walk  this 
way.  Come,  Monsieur  Giuseppe;  I'm  glad  to 
see  you  at  the  Casa  again;"  and  so  saying,  Philip 
led  the  way  into  the  garden,  while  Marie  re- 
treated into  the  office,  which  was  the  scene  of 
her  consultation  with  the  old  servant. 

"  Salute  !  Salute  !  your  Reverence,"  cried  the 
Marquis,  advancing  towards  the  Cure  :  "  Here 
I  am,  safe  at  home  again,  looking  at  my  oranges 
and  vines  ;  I  shall  have  a  famous  crop  of  grapes 
this  year,  and  you  shall  have  a  cask  of  my  wine 
for  New  Year's  Day. — Ha  !  Giuseppe,  are  you 
there  ?"  for  Giuseppe  had  rather  hung  back, 
especially  as  he  did  not  see  Blanche.  "  You 
see  we  met  with  no  more  perils  on  our  journey 
— a  brave  young  man  this,  your  Reverence  I 
wild,  wild,  but  you  must  tame  him,  and  find 
him  a  wife." 
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"  No  difficult  matter  either,"  replied  the 
Cure ;  "  I  know  a  pretty  young  girl  now  that 
would  give  all  she  has  for  a  kind  look  from  the 
young  man— eh!  Giuseppe.  And  I'm  sure, 
your  Seignory,  I  won't  dispute  his  bravery  after 
the  affair  of  the  Paglion ;"  and  he  related  to  the 
Marquis  the  rescue  of  Clara  by  Giuseppe. 

"Bravo!  bravo!"  cried  the  nobleman;  "why, 
you  're  a  perfect  hero,  and  so,  I  dare  say,  our 
acquaintance  Clara  thinks,  to  have  risked  your 
life  for  her—eh  !" 

Now  there  was  a  great  deal  of  this  raillery 
which  displeased  Giuseppe  extremely.  The 
coupling  his  name  with  Clara's  by  the  Marquis, 
and  the  insinuation,  that  it  was  upon  her  ac- 
count particularly  that  he  had  exposed  him- 
self to  danger,  and  the  supposition  that  he 
would  ever  think  of  such  a  girl  as  her  for  a 
wife,  irritated  and  mortified  him,  joined  to  the 
non-appearance  of  Blanche; — so  that,  with  a 
i  5 
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heightened  colour,  sparkling  eye,  and  abrupt 
tone,  he  said, 

"  Indeed,  your  Seignory,  I  exposed  myself  to 
danger  for  others  besides  Clara,  who,  perhaps, 
are  not  so  grateful  for  it  as  she  is." 

This  was  unintelligible  to  the  good  Cure,  who 
was  unacquainted  with  the  accident  upon  the 
Col ;  but  the  Marquis,  who  began  now  to  be 
alarmed  at  Giuseppe's  odd  behaviour,  could  not 
fail  to  understand  the  allusion,  and  replied,  in 
rather  a  raised  voice — 

"Indeed,  Giuseppe,  there  you  are  \vrong; 
your  services  were  properly  appreciated  and  re- 
membered, both  by  my  daughter  and  myself, 
and  we  shall  always  be  happy  to  show  it.  She- 
has  not  forgotten  her  promise  to  you,  and  I 
hope,  that  you,  likewise,  will  not  forget  what  is 
as  important  as  any  promise"" — fixing  rather  a 
severe  look  upon  him — "  I  mean  your  own  sta- 
tion, and  proper  behaviour.'"  Guiseppe  made 
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no  reply,  but  turned  sullenly  away ;  and  the 
Marquis  continued  addressing  himself  to  the 
Cure.  "  Apropos,  your  Reverence — did  this 
young  man  deliver  our  message  to  you  about 
the  tapestry  ?" 

"  Certainly,  certainly,  your  Seignory ;  and 
many  and  humble  thanks  for  your  kind  re- 
membrance of  me — that  is  to  say,  I  mean  of 
the  church," — he  interrupted  himself,  inter- 
nally feeling  more  gratitude  for  the  undisputed 
possession,  which  he  now  felt  he  had  obtained 
of  the  former  tapestry,  than  for  the  addition  of 
splendour  to  the  Paroisse. 

"  You  may  as  well  take  it  with  you ; — but 
stay,  it  is  rather  heavy ;  I  can  send  it." 

"  Oh,  your  Seignory,  I  can  carry  it  in  my 
basket  here,"  exclaimed  the  voice  of  the  trusty 
Marie,  who,  having  heard  the  raised  tones  of 
the  Marquis  and  Giuseppe,  had  stolen  to  the 
door,  and  had  been  unwarily  tempted  to  betray 
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her  presence  by  the  excellent  occasion  for  tri- 
umph over  her  master,  which  the  forethought 
of  coming  with  a  basket  offered  her. 

"  What  are  you  there,  you  cunning  partridge 
you?"  cried  the  Cure.  "  What,  I  suppose  you 
brought  that  basket  to  carry  off  some  of  your 
Turin  finery  ?" 

"  And  didn't  you  say  that  his  Seignory  had 
brought  you  the  tapestry  from  Turin  ?  and 
didn't  you  wish  this  morning  that  you  might 
have  it  in  time  for  the  mass  to-morrow  ?" 

"  Your  Seignory  will  excuse  her,"  said  the 
Cure  to  the  Marquis ;  "  she  is  apt  to  have 
her  own  way  with  me,  but  she's  a  good  soul 
after  all." 

"  Well,  Marie,"  cried  the  Marquis,  "  tell 
Philip  to  show  you  to  my  daughter's  room  ;  she 
will  give  you  the  tapestry :"  and  Marie  dis- 
appeared. "  How  now,  Giuseppe  !  where  are 
you  going  f  this  way,  sir,  if  you  please,"  point- 
ing to  the  avenue  which  the  Cure  had  taken. 
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Giuseppe  thus  suddenly  arrested  in  the  wild 
resolution  he  had  taken  of  following  Marie, 
abruptly  asked  the  Marquis  if  he  might  not  see 
Blanche,  to  tell  her  that  the  day  was  fixed  for 
the  fete,  but  was  answered  that  she  was  rather 
indisposed.  "  I  will  tell  her  myself,"  said  the 
Marquis :  "  When  is  it  ?" 

"  The  day  after  the  fete  du  St.  Sacrement" 
replied  Giuseppe,  whose  temper  became  some- 
what cooler  as  he  talked  of  that  wished-for 
dance  ;  "  and  a  happy  day  it  will  be  for  us  all ; 
at  least,  I  hope  for  all,"  he  added  hesitatingly^ 
"  To  be  sure,  to  be  sure  it  will,""  replied  the 
Marquis,  "  if  you  conduct  yourself  properly ; 
but  you  may  as  well  escort  Blanche's  friend,  the 
good  Cure  home  again,  as  old  Marie  will  have 
enough  to  do  to  mind  her  basket ;  and  the  late 
rains  have  made  all  the  paths  very  difficult  for 
an  old  man." 

Giuseppe  thus  called  upon,  and  more  par- 
ticularly induced  by  the  appellation  of  Blanche's 
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friend,  with  which  the  Cure  had  been  honour- 
ed, though  mortified  and  out  of  humour  at 
Blanche's  absence,  and  the  Marquis's  reproof 
consented,  and  they  both  left  the  Casa,  ac- 
companied by  Marie  and  her  basket. 

"  Well,  we  've  got  the  tapestry  at  last,"  ob- 
served that  attendant;  "it  will  make  the  Pa- 
roisse  look  as  gay  as  the  chapel  of  St.  Suaire 
at  Turin,  Monsieur  Philip  says." 

"  There  she  goes,  there  she  goes,"  cried  the 
Cure  to  Giuseppe ;  "  I  told  you  how  it  would 
be.  I  wish  both  you  and  Monsieur  Philip  were 
shut  up  in  St.  Margaret's  island.'1 

"  And  as  for  the  matter  of  that,"  replied 
Marie,  "if  all  Monsieur  Philip  says  be  true, 
such  things  might  happen." 

"  What  does  the  idiot  mean  ?"  peevishly 
muttered  the  Cure. 

"  Why,  that  greater  people  than  we  and 
Monsieur  Philip  have  come  to  that  already,  and 
all  their  servants  too;  and  who  knows  what  may 
happen  here  ?  " 
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"  What  does  the  old  goat-bell  intend  to  be 
at  ?"  again  groaned  the  annoyed  priest.  "  What 
nonsense  has  this  worthy  companion  of  your's 
been  driving  into  your  head  ?" 

"  Nonsense,  indeed !  I  'm  sure  all  that  Mon- 
sieur Philip  says  is  as  true  and  sensible,  as  that 
I  've  got  a  red  petticoat — I  mean,  a  piece  of 
tapestry — in  this  basket.  'Marie,'  says  he, 
'  Turin  's  not  what  it  was.  I  can  remember 
the  day  when  it  used  to  be  full  of  gay  tra- 
vellers, English  and  such  like ;  but  there 's 
none  there  now,  and  the  servants  have  got 
an  impudent  free  way  of  talking  about  their 
masters,  very  unlike  you  and  I,  Marie.  And 
such  a  drilling  and  drumming  as  they  kept 
up  all  day  with  the  troops;  for  Anselmo,  the 
Count  Julian's  servant,  that's  minister  at 
Court,  told  me  as  a  secret,  that  there  were  sad 
doings  in  France ;  that  the  King  and  Queen, 
and  all  the  Royal  Family,  were  in  prison, — and 
that  the  Assembly,  as  he  called  it,  (something 
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like  our  Senate  here,  I  suppose)  wouldn't  allow 
any  more  kings  any  where  ;  and  that  every  body 
was  to  be  alike.1  The  blasphemous  profane 
wretches  !"  concluded  Marie. 

Now  Philip  had  been  particularly  cautioned 
by  the  Marquis  against  alarming  the  people  of 
the  valley,  by  spreading  the  reports  which  he 
might  have  picked  up  at  Turin ;  but  it  would 
have  been  of  just  as  much  use  to  caution  a  sieve 
not  to  leak,  as  the  old  man  against  disclosing 
what  he  knew.  But  he  had  taken  the  precau- 
tion of  enjoining  secrecy  to  Marie  as  strongly 
as  it  had  been  to  himself, — and  the  command 
was  as  well  observed  as  his  own  had  been. 

"  Alas  P  said  the  Cure,  "  something  I  had 
heard  of  this  from  the  bishop  in  private  the 
other  day,  charging  me  to  watch  diligently 
over  my  flock,  for  that  wolves  were  abroad. — 
But  what  else  did  Philip  say  ?"  continued  he  to 
Marie,  his  curiosity  being  now  excited. 

"  Why,  your  Reverence,  he  said,  says  lie, '  do 
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you  know,  Marie,  there  's  a  talk  of  the  soldiers 
coming  down  here,  (so  Anselm  said,)  for  the 
French  have  been  trying  to  pick  a  quarrel 
with  our  good  King  Victor ;  and  it 's  not  the 
Var  that  '11  stop  them  from  trying  to  get 
among  the  innocent  people  of  Nice.  And  I 
know  one  person  who  '11  be  glad  if  the  guards 
do  come,1  says  Philip." 

"  And  pray,  Marie,  who  is  that  ?"  asked  Giu- 
seppe, understanding  the  hint  as  a  joke  upon 
the  old  female.  "  I  think  I  know  one  who  '11 
be  jealous."  "  Oh !  Mr.  Giuseppe,  how  can 
you  say  so.  I  'm  sure  the  young  lady  Blanche 
never  thought  of  such  a  thing  as  a  lover  till  she 
saw  the  young  captain  of  the  guards  at  Turin ; — 
such  a  handsome,  noble  young  man,  Monsieur 
Philip  says." 

The  sudden  revulsion  of  feeling  which  Giu- 
seppe experienced,  cannot  be  described.  He 
who,  while  dreaming  of  wealth  and  happi- 
ness, and  domestic  pleasure,  has  been  rudely 
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awakened  from  his  sleep  by  the  grating  of  the 
dungeon-key  in  the  lock,  to  the  reality  of  a 
prison,  unsoothed  by  affection,  and  the  luxury 
of  bread  and  water,  may  conceive  what  it 
would  be  in  vain  to  attempt  to  pourtray.  In  a 
moment  he  was  silent,  and  then  yelling  out, — 
"  I  am  lost !  I  am  lost !"  he  plunged  away  down 
the  side  of  the  valley  and  disappeared. 

"  Santa  Maria .'"'  cried  the  alarmed  Cure ; 
"  pray  for  us,  Santa  Clara  /"  "  Pray  for  us,11 
echoed  the  panic-stricken  Marie.  "  What 's 
the  matter  with  the  young  man  now  ?"  said 
the  priest.  "  I  declare  I  never  saw  such  a  wild 
bird  as  he  is  in  all  my  life.  I  thought  my 
arm  was  off,  he  gave  it  such  a  jerk.  Come, 
Marie,  give  me  your's; — the  Lord  protect  us 
from  some  mischief  or  other  that  I  fear  is  coming ! 
Come,  Marie."  And  the  now  quite  reconciled 
pair  arrived  at  the  Presbytery,  not  without  hav- 
ing called  at  Adrian's  as  they  passed,  to  ask 
if  Giuseppe  were  returned.  He  had  not,  and 
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they  remained  in  wonder  and  dread  at  his 
wild  acclamation,  which,  however,  they  concealed 
from  the  father,  and  the  cause  of  which  they 
were  unable  to  discover,  unless,  Marie  said,  he 
was  afraid  Clara  might  like  a  soldier. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

CLARA,  the  unconscious  subject  of  Marie's 
profound  guess,  was  sitting  sad  and  solitary  in 
her  grandmother's  cottage,  with  her  eyes  as 
usual  fixed  upon  the  wedding  picture.  With 
that  sort  of  ingenious  analogy,  which  people  in 
an  unpleasant  state  of  mind  employ  to  form 
comparisons  between  their  own  situation  and 
some  other  which  they  have  heard  of,  the  dis- 
appointed girl  gave  vent  to  her  mortification  in 
the  following  soliloquy :  "  So,  then,  I  shall  be 
obliged  to  sit  just  like  that  painted  thing  there, 
without  dancing  at  the  fete;  for  if  Giuseppe 
won't  keep  his  promise,  I  'm  sure  I  won't  dance 
with  anybody  else ;  and  yet  I  'm  a  great  fool 
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to  run  after  him,  if  he  doesn't  care  for  me.  Oh, 
but  he  was  only  joking;  he  was  teasing  me, 
and  I  ought  to  have  known  that,  and  taken  it 
in  good  part,  and  laughed  at  him.  But  why 
did  he  run  away  from  me,  and  leave  me  to  come 
back  alone  ?  Why,  because  I  pushed  Sanglie 
away  so  roughly  to  be  sure,  for  he  loves  his  dog- 
better  than — than — I  don't  know  what.  I  de- 
clare I  '11  not  sit  here  moping  any  longer.  I  '11 
go  out  with  the  goats,  and  perhaps  I  may  see 
him ;  and  here  comes  grandmother,  so  I  shall 
take  myself  off  as  fast  as  I  can." 

Having  come  to  this  determination,  Clara 
drove  out  the  goats  from  their  shed  and  left  the 
cottage,  turning  a  deaf  ear  to  the  cracked  voice 
of  old  Marguerite,  who  called  after  her  as  she 
was  descending  from  a  nap,  to  know  if  the  lentil- 
soup  was  ready ;  which,  melancholy  to  relate, 
Clara,  like  the  great  Alfred,  had  suffered  to  burn 
while  intent  upon  her  private  thoughts. 

And  where  was  Giuseppe  ?       He  knew  not 
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himself.  Plunging  like  the  hunted  and  wound- 
ed tiger  into  the  thickest  and  darkest  woods,  he 
roamed  about  in  a  fever  of  jealousy  and  rage. 
The  gradual  progress  of  his  visionary,  senseless 
attachment  to  his  foster-sister,  had  strongly 
exemplified  those  lines,  in  which  lago  speaks 
thus, 

"  Dangerous  conceits  are  in  their  nature  poisons 
"Which,  at  the  first,  are  scarce  found  to  distaste; 
But  with  a  little  act  upon  the  blood, 
Burn  like  the  mines  of  sulphur." 

For  the  affection  which  the  young  man  had  nou- 
rished for  the  lady  Blanche,  had  at  first  been  by 
him  unmarked:  he  had  never  known  what  love 
he  had  felt  towards  her,  till  the  event  which  had 
banished  him  from  her  presence.  Then,  and 
then  only  did  this  dangerous  conceit  begin  to  act 
upon  his  blood,  and  "  burn  like  the  mines  of  sul- 
phur." The  Marquis  had  lived  very  retired,  and 
there  were  few  of  the  young  men  who  visited  him, 
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who  could,  even  though  nobly  born,  rival  Giu- 
seppe in  personal  appearance;  while  he  had  ac- 
customed himself  to  think  that  the  state,  though 
to  him  happy,  familiar  state,  in  which  he  lived 
at  the  Casa,  would  always  so  continue :  but 
he  was  suddenly  and  forcibly  undeceived  ;  and 
from  that  moment,  the  poison  which  lay  dor- 
mant in  his  veins,  began  to  work.  It  may  be 
said,  that  the  Marquis  was  highly  imprudent  in 
having  allowed  him  to  remain  so  long  ignorant 
of  his  intention  ;  but  it  was  unlikely  that  a  man 
of  high  birth,  pride,  and  opinion  of  his  own  wis- 
dom, as  the  Marquis  was,  would  even  dream  of 
the  possibility  of  his  protege  falling  in  love  with 
his  daughter !  Besides,  in  his  eyes,  they  were 
both  quite  children  ;  and  it  was  only  the  orange 
branch  which  had  shown  him  that  Giuseppe's 
childVplay  looked  too  much  like  his  own,  as  he 
thought,  more  advanced  amusements.  But  the 
Marquis,  like  all  people  who  are  not  particularly 
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young,  had  forgotten  the  lapse  of  years ;  it  being 
some  time  before  such  persons  accustom  them- 
selves to  this  inevitable  consequence,  that  as 
they  advance,  those  they  so  obstinately  still  con- 
sider as  children,  become  in  fact  men. 

Thus  a  prey  to  all  those  violent  and  intoler- 
able torments,  to  which  persons  of  headstrong 
and  unchecked  feelings  are  subject,  when  they 
meet  with  some  sudden,  contrary  current,  Gui- 
seppe  wandered  the  whole  afternoon  through 
the  valley.  The  dark  insinuations  of  the  moun- 
taineers now  pressed  themselves  more  strongly 
xipon  his  mind,  and  he  had  at  last  no  doubt,  but 
that  they  had  told  him  the  truth  respecting 
Blanche's  attachment  at  Turin,  since  that  in- 
formation had  been  unexpectedly  confirmed  by 
Marie.  And  thus,  then,  thought  he  to  himself, 
I  must  remain  a  peasant  after  all,  and  see 
Blanche  married  to  another — "  Never !"  he  ex- 
claimed aloud, — "  I  will  die  first !" 

The  spot  at  which  he  had  arrived,  when  he 
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uttered  these  words,  was  one  of  the  most  sin- 
gular in  the  neighbourhood  of  Nice.  By  dint 
of  constant  walking,  and  climbing  among  the 
shelving  vineyards  and  olive  grounds,  he  had 
imperceptibly  reached  the  heights  of  Cimiez, 
a  name  supposed  to  be  derived  from  the  an- 
cient Cemenelion,  a  small  Greek  city,  which 
was  placed  there.  The  mountain,  or  elevated 
point  upon  which  it  stood,  was  called  Cemenus, 
and  from  whence  the  gradual  progress  of  cor- 
ruption may  have  produced  Cimiez. 

There  are  now  but  few  vestiges  of  this  Greek 
town,  which  contained  probably  a  part  of  those 
Phocaeans  who  landed  first  at  Marseilles ;  but 
the  Amphitheatre  is  still  in  sufficient  preser- 
vation to  allow  the  curious  antiquary  the  means 
of  ascertaining  its  original  size  or  form*  Some 
of  the  arches  remain  standing  alone,  with  a 
few  of  the  seats ;  and  in  its  centre  is  a  large 
square  stone,  with  an  iron  ring,  to  which  it 
has  been  supposed  the  wild  beasts  were  fastened 

VOL.    I.  K 
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to    prevent   their  springing  upon   the  specta- 
tors.    Near  to  this  ruin  issued  from  the  middle 
of  a  rock  a  stream  of  pure  cool  water  ;  through 
a  cavity  which  communicates  with  an   old  Ro- 
man aqueduct,    that  formerly   conducted    the 
water  to  the  city,  from  a  great  distance.     Many 
alarming  stories   were  current   among  the  pea- 
santry   respecting    this   aqueduct,    which    was 
carried  through  the  very  middle  of  the  moun- 
tain.     It  was  said  among  other  dark  reports, 
that  a  certain  shepherd  one  morning,   tempted 
by    curiosity,  had   penetrated    within   it ;    and 
whether  destroyed  by  the  devil,  or  some  of  the 
wicked  Pagan  ghosts,   no  one  could  say ;   but 
he  had  never  appeared  again,  and  the  bad  re- 
putation  which  the  whole  place   had  obtained 
among   the  rustics,   was    sufficiently  set    forth 
in   the  name  of  Two  dei  Fati,  or  Bath  of  the 
Fairies;    which  they  had  given    to  it,   and   in 
their  cautious  avoidance  of  its  neighbourhood. 
The  eminence   of  Cimiez  commands  a   fine 
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view  over  the  valley,  the  Mediterranean,  and 
the  adjoining  heights.  At  some  distance  stands 
the  Benedictine  Convent  of  St.  Pons  with  its 
white  marble  terrace,  surrounded  by  orange 
and  lemon  trees,  gracefully  hanging  their  fruit 
around  the  alabaster  cross  above  the  Convent- 
gate.  This  edifice  was  founded  by  Charles  V. 
probably  at  the  period  of  his  interview  with 
the  Pope,  at  Nice,  commemorated  by  the  mar- 
ble monument  in  the  suburbs  of  the  city. 
It  was  dedicated  to  the  saint  whose  name  it 
bears,  who,  according  to  the  legends,  suffered 
martyrdom  in  the  ruinous  Amphitheatre  of  Ce- 
menelion. 

Fatigued,  exhausted,  and  miserable,  Giuseppe 
entered  the  arena,  and  sat  down  upon  one  of 
the  broken  seats  which  overlooked  the  valley : 
and  from  hence  he  could  just  distinguish  the 
top  of  the  palm  trees  which  stood  near  the  Casa 
Malvi,  while  beyond  them  lay  the  city  and  the 
craggy  fortified  rock  above  it,  upon  which 
K  2 
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waved  the  royal  banner  of  Sardinia.  Some  of 
the  troops  appeared  to  be  performing  their  evo- 
lutions  before  the  works,  and  their  trumpets 
echoed  up  to  the  solitary  post  which  Guiseppe 
occupied. 

"  Now  may  all  the  saints  that  are  my  patrons 
be  struck  out  of  the  calendar,"  muttered  the 
unhappy  young  man,  "  for  having  made  me  a 
peasant  instead  of  a  chief  or  a  soldier.  Why 
didn't  the  Marquis,  who  pretends  to  be  so 
much  my  friend,  carry  me  to  Turin  and  to 
court,  and  get  me  a  King's  kind  word  and  fa- 
vour ?  Why,  because  they  are  all  proud  and 
selfish,  and  keep  the  peasant  grovelling  and 
mean  for  ever ; — ay,  all :  and  the  man  they 
call  a  King,  is  nothing  but  a  tyrant,  that  we 
fools  toil  to  feed.  But  Blanche !  Blanche ! 
thou  that  wert  so  kind  and  gentle,  and  seetnedst 
to  love  me  and  to  forget  what  I  was,  hast  thou 
too,  begun  to  despise  Giuseppe,  the  olive  dres- 
ser's son?  Hast  thou  dared,"  he  exclaimed, 
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starting  up  and  stamping  upon  the  broken  ruins 
about  him, — "  to  listen  to  another's  love,  the  love 
of  an  accursed  haughty  Noble,  that  they  say  is 
coming  here  with  his  clans  to  save  us  from  being 
equal  and  free?  By  the  fire  of  purgatory,  if 
what  they  say  be  true  of  yon  cavern,  that  the 
devil  haunts  it,  I  'd  rather  see  him  here  if  he 
would  aid  me,  than  behold  Blanche  smile  upon 
this  abhorred  captain." 

"  Giuseppe  !  Giuseppe  !"  slowly  uttered  a 
low  voice,  proceeding  from  the  dark  passage  to 
which  he  had  pointed. 

"  Who  calls  ? — be  it  man  or  devil,  Giuseppe 
is  here  to  face  thee." 

The  evening  was  coming  on,  and  its  shades 
gathering  round  the  entrance  of  the  cavern 
made  its  mouth  darker  and  more  obscure  ;  but 
there  was  still  sufficient  light  to  show  a  figure 
of  some  sort  or  other  beckoning  to  the  young 
man.  Giuseppe  for  an  instant  paused,  and  then 
passed  hastily  towards  the  aqueduct. 
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"  Do  you  remember  your  oath  ?"  pronounced 
again  the  same  voice :  "  are  you  ready  now  to 
be  our  friend  indeed,  since  those  you  thought 
yours  are  false  to  you  ?  I  told  you  the  truth, 
did  I  not  ? — follow  me." 

Giuseppe  instantly  recognized,  by  the  sha- 
dowy light  of  the  gloomy  passage,  the  chief  of 
the  proscribed  mountaineers.  That  they  were 
concealed  somewhere  in  the  neighbourhood  he 
had  had  reason  to  suspect,  from  the  unusual 
circumstance  of  his  having  passed  among  the 
woods  a  party  of  soldiers,  apparently  stationed 
there ;  and  Giuseppe,  though  too  much  occu- 
pied at  that  time  with  his  own  bitter  feelings 
to  pay  much  attention  to  the  circumstance,  yet 
coupled  as  it  was  with  the  recent  allusion  to  the 
guards  by  Marie,  could  not  help  wishing  that 
they  might  all  fall  a  prey  to  the  men  they  were 
searching  for. 

"  And  if  I  trust  myself  with  you,  what  may 
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be  my  fate  in  this  endless  abyss,  from  whence 
none  ever  returned  alive  ?" 

"  Ha !  ha  I  what,  do  you  believe  the  idle 
tales  they  tell  about  it  ?  Mark  me,  young  man, 
I  am  no  highway  murderer  or  assassin :  I  am 
a  man  trampled  upon  by  the  rich  and  proud, 
and  engaged  in  the  glorious  cause  of  revenge. 
You  thwarted  us  once,  because  your  breast 
was  too  full  of  the  foolish  gratitude  you  fancied 
you  owed  : — we  have  forgotten  it.  I  know  all 
that  has  passed  since  you  left  the  Marquis's. 
Are  you  prepared  to  remain  a  slave  and  lose 
Blanche,  or  be  a  free  man,  and  one  whom 
she  will  not  then  reject :  for  she  loves  you, — 
but  you,  ha !  ha  !  are  not  noble  yet !  " 

"  Lead  on !"  was  the  only  reply  which  Giu- 
seppe made,  and  the  Genoese  revolutionist  mo- 
tioned to  him  to  stoop  low. 

They  proceeded  forwards  at  a  slow  creeping 
pace,  guided  by  the  light  of  a  small  torch,  as 
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the  vaulted  roof  of  the  aqueduct  was  at  its? 
entrance  not  high  enough  to  allow  them  to 
walk  upright.  Their  path  lay  quite  through 
the  channel  of  the  water,  which  was  occasionally 
choked  up  with  earth  and  stones,  so  as  to  cause 
Giuseppe  to  stumble  and  fall  once  or  twice. 
There  were  air-holes  at  certain  distances,  and 
here  and  there  a  stone  bench  or  two  at  the 
sides  of  the  canal. 

Giuseppe  and  his  guide  had  continued  for 
about  ten  minutes  to  advance  in  the  same  cau- 
tious manner  along  this  singular  passage,  when  a 
voice  was  heard  distinctly  crying, — "  Liberty  !" 
— "  Equality  !"  was  immediately  shouted  by  the 
Genoese,  and  passing  through  a  narrow  cavity 
in  the  side  of  the  passage,  at  the  end  of  which 
he  saw  a  man  stationed  with  a  gun,  and  which 
was  only  wide  enough  to  admit  them  separately, 
Giuseppe  and  the  Genoese  entered  abruptly  a 
lofty  and  extensive  chamber,  which  Nature  had 
amused  herself  by  thus  placing  deep  in  the 
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bowels  of  the  earth.  An  innumerable  number 
of  stalactite  gems  and  icicles  hung  about  it, 
which  the  flames  of  four  or  five  torches  that 
were  placed  against  the  wall,  caused  to  glitter 
with  a  splendid  and  variegated  light,  surpassing 
the  blaze  of  myriads  of  amethysts  or  emeralds. 

Five  men,  whom  Giuseppe  recognized  as  the 
rest  of  the  mountain  party,  started  up  from  the 
ground,  upon  which  they  had  been  lying,  at 
the  entrance  of  the  two  new  comers,  and  stared 
fiercely  at  Giuseppe,  striking  and  then  leaning 
with  their  muskets  upon  the  floor  of  the  cave. 

"  Why,  how  now  Consul,  what 's  to  be  ?"  they 
all  cried.  "  Have  you  been  kidnapping  that 
young  traitor  there,  or  what  does  he  do  here  ? 
By  the  head  of  an  aristocrat,  but  I  don't  know 
what  business  he  has  with  us  now,  after  giving 
us  the  slip  once,  except  to  be  paid  for  his 
babbling." 

"  Psha  !  Psha  !"  replied  the  Genoese,  "  he  's 
a  little  wiser  now  than  he  was  then  ; — he  knows 
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whom  to  trust  to  for  his  fortune  at  last ; — he 's 
willing  to  serve  us  now  to  our  hearts'  content. — 
Am  not  I  right,  my  boy  ?" 

Giuseppe,  who  had  not  yet  recovered  from 
the  surprise  which  his  sudden  introduction  into 
so  strange  a  place  had  excited  within  him,  gave 
at  first  no  answer,  till  the  Genoese  repeated 
his  question,  adding,  "  And  then  when  we  are 
masters  in  Nice,  you  can  marry  Blanche,  you 
know;  and  proud  enough  she  may  be  to  have 
you."  At  length  Giuseppe  said, — "  And  what 
are  ye  then  truly  ?  what  is  your  real  object  ? 
What  assistance  can  you  give  me  against  others 
more  powerful  than  us  all.  Nay,  even  your 
own  lives  are  not  secure,  since  the  troops  are 
in  pursuit  of  you  !" 

"  And  who  ever  heard  of  the  hunter  following 
the  lion  to  his  den,  and  returning  unmangled  ?" 
cried  the  Genoese.  "  Why,  let  the  whole  band 
of  mercenary  guards  come  hither,  and  we'll 
make  the  aqueduct  run  blood  instead  of  water. 
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No,  no  !  Besides,  young  man,  let  me  tell  you  a 
secret :  we  have  friends  every  where  ;  ay,  even 
among  those  soldiers  that  are  lurking  down  on 
the  olive  wood  below,  and  our  cause  is  too  far 
advanced  now  to  fail.  You  have  sworn  fidelity 
to  us  once,  and  except  in  one  point  you  have 
been  faithful.  Had  it  been  another  than  your- 
self, that  single  act  would  have  insured  your 
destruction;  but  I  knew  that  we  could  trust 
you  in  the  rest,  and  therefore  you  were  spared. 
Now,  then,  will  you  join  us  with  your  heart  and 
soul,  and  make  yourself  master  of  the  prize, 
or  see  it  snatched  away  from  you  ?  for  remem- 
ber our  plan  must  succeed.  Though  you 
may  by  benefiting  yourself  assist  us;  yet  if 
you  hang  back,  some  other  will  have  Blanche, 

that's  all.'^ 

• 

With  all  the  wild,  passionate  feelings  which 
had  driven  him  among  the  ruins,  again  worked 
into  furious  action  by  the  latter  part  of  the 
Genoese's  address,  Giuseppe  loudly  exclaimed, 
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"  That  shall  never  be !  I  will  do — risk — 
perform  anything  rather  than  lose  her.  And 
now  tell  me  what  I  am  to  do  ?" 

"  First  come   forward,"   cried  the   Genoese, 
"  and     kneel    down,11  —  then   signing    to    the 
others  to  surround  Giuseppe,  which   they  did? 
each  holding  the  blazing  torch  in  one  hand,  and 
a  loaded  pistol  in  the  other,  while  their  large 
overhanging  caps   concealed  all  but  the  lower 
part  of  their  faces ; — "  Now,  repeat  after  us,r 
continued  the  Genoese;    and  the  six,  followed 
by  Giuseppe,  uttered  the  following  savage  im- 
precation : — "  May  all    kings   and    nobles    be 
soon  as  much  in  the  power  of  those  whom  they 
have  trodden  down,  as  he  who  is  now  kneeling, 
is  near  destruction  ! — May  my  heart  and  hand 
never  rest  till  they   have   worked  their  down- 
fall,  without  feeling  pity  for  those  who  would 
feel  none  for  me  !     May  I  soon  trample  upon 
their  dust,  and  dip  my  sword  in  their  blood  j  — 
and  may  I  lose  all  hope  of  what  I  love  best,  if 
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I  advance  not  the  cause  with  all  my  means  and 
power !" 

As  Giuseppe  slowly  repeated  this  terrible 
bond,  he  shuddered,  and  internally  swore  to 
watch  over  the  Marquis's  life  ;  but  it  was  now 
useless  to  retreat,  and  the  least  hesitation  he 
knew  would  probably  lay  him  dead  at  the  feet 
of  those  who  surrounded  him.  But  the  con- 
cluding words  of  the  compact  again  showed 
him  Blanche  as  the  object  to  be  gaihed,  and  he 
rose  from  the  earth  a  determined  Revolutionist ; 
a  melancholy  and  striking  example  of  the  des- 
perate and  unthinking  rapidity  by  which  per- 
sons of  ill-regulated  minds  are  hurried  into  a 
participation  with  crime,  of  which,  but  a  very 
short  time  before,  they  perhaps  even  thought 
not. 

"  And  now  then,  brother,"  cried  the  Genoese, 
"  hear  what  your  duty  and  interest  commands  : 
secrecy  and  implicit  obedience  to  the  orders 
which  will  be  delivered  to  you  through  us; 
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for  we  ore  but  the  agents  of  higher  persons,  and 
those  you  may  know  hereafter.  Return  to  your 
village,  to  your  home;  remain  there,  and  at  the 
proper  moment  we  shall  call  upon  you  for  your 
part  in  the  work.  Remember  the  word  !  Li- 
berty— equality;  and  they  all  unanimously 
shouted  those  well-known  words. 

The  Genoese  then  taking  a  torch,  and  leading 
the  way,  conducted  Giuseppe  from  the  aque- 
duct, in  the  same  manner  as  he  had  entered ; 
dismissed  him  at  the  opening ;  and  saying,  "  Be 
secret  and  vigilant  !  Blanche  and  power  will  be 

4 

your  own !"  disappeared  within  the  passage 
again. 

Giuseppe  thus  once  more  alone,  stood  for  a 
few  minutes  in  a  stupor  of  wonder  and  con- 
fusion. The  moon  had  risen,  and  flung  her 
yellow  warm  light  along  the  valley,  bringing 
occasionally  into  view  a  white  bastide  and  its 
clustering  orange  trees,  or  the  square  tower  of 
a  Convent,  while  the  long  range  of  mountains 
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upon  the  opposite  side  was  in  deep  shade.  The 
numerous  herds  of  goats,  which  feed  upon  all 
the  surrounding  heights,  were  returning  to  the 
villages  below,  bleating  and  tinkling  along, 
while  their  conductors  beguiled  the  way  with 
some  wild  patois  air.  And  then  from  the  Castle 
of  Montalbano  came  the  report  of  the  evening 
gun,  which  was  followed  by  the  shrill  but  me- 
lancholy blast  of  the  trumpets  that  began  to 
sound  the  retraite. 

The  whole  situation  in  which  Giuseppe  had 
lately  been  placed  had  been  so  unexpected,  that 
it  now  seemed  to  him  almost  as  a  dream ;  and 
the  peacefulness  and  beauty  of  the  scene  around 
him  was  beginning  to  make  him  even  wish 
that  it  were,  had  not  the  well-known  trumpets 
stirred  up  the  tumult  within  his  blood  afresh. — 
"  I  was  not  born  to  be  a  peasant !"  he  ex- 
claimed :  "  these  trumpets  shall  ere  long  sound 
for  me  amid  other  sights,  and  in  another  garb 
than  that  of  the  Marquis's  vassal !  The  die  is 
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cast — had  I  but  seen  Blanche  this  morning — 
but,  no,  no !  she  scorns  the  humble  peasant  now, 
else  why  send  me  away  from  them  before.  She 
has  been  flattered  and  taught  to  love  this  ser- 
pent Noble  at  Turin  ;  but  if  he  ever  gains  her, 
may  I  perish  in  purgatory  !  Secrecy  and  vi- 
gilance, did  they  say  ?  be  it  so  then,  to  insure 
success." 

Rapidly  descending  the  mountain  of  Cimiez, 
but  by  a  different  path  from  that  by  which 
he  had  ascended,  he  arrived  in  his  way  to 
the  village  of  Drappo,  close  to  the  walls  of 
the  Casa  Malvi.  He  paused,  for  he  fancied 
that  he  heard  a  voice  he  well  knew.  He  was 
not  mistaken ;  it  was  the  voice  of  Blanche  ;  and 
climbing  into  a  large  walnut  tree,  which  com- 
manded a  view  of  the  garden  and  the  apart- 
ments, Giuseppe  saw  her  sitting  with  her  gui- 
tar, with  which  she  accompanied  the  following 
song,  which,  from  its  tenor,  the  young  lady  had 
probably  brought  with  her  from  Turin,  and  the 
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sentiments  of  which  she  perhaps  sympathized 
with  : 

Yes  !  we  must  part — yon  white  and  frozen  peak 
Will  hide  thee  from  my  melancholy  sight ; 
And  I  must  stay,  alas  !  in  vain  to  seek 
In  duty's  path,  to  feel  thine  absence  light. 

The  wounded  soldier  when  his  pain  is  o'er, 
Smiles,  and  forgets  the  anguish  he  hath  felt : 
But,  dearest  Blanche,  thy  Conrad  can  no  more 
Enjoy  the  rest  that  once  within  him  dwelt. 

Go  then,  where  Nice  above  the  waves  doth  shine  : 
Go,  and  dispense  delight  to  that  soft  spot. 
May  every  joy  its  groves  contain  be  thine; 
Be  happy,  Blanche  !  but,  oh  !  forget  me  not. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  song,  Blanche  sighed; 
and  at  the  same  moment,  the  old  servant,  Philip, 
entered  the  apartment  in  which  she  was  sitting. 

"  Oh,  Philip  r  said  the  young  lady,  "  what 
do  they  say  about  the  troops  ?  Have  you  heard 
any  thing  ?" 

"  Yes  !  yes !  Ma'amselle,  some  of  the  mule- 
teers that  passed  by  to-day,  said  that  they  were 
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on  their  march  over  the  mountains,  and  would 
be  here  in  a  day  or  two." 

"  Are  the  guards  with  them,  Philip?"  (care- 
lessly.) 

"  Oh,  to  be  sure !  to  be  sure !  Ma'amselle. 
I  thought  you  'd  be  pleased  to  hear  that." 

"  Nonsense,  nonsense,  Philip :  what  is  it  to 
me,  except,  that  you  know  they  are  the  best 
regiments  the  King  has  ?" 

"  No  doubt  of  it,  Ma'amselle ;  particularly 
the  regiment  in  which  the  young  Count  Rivoli 
is:"  and  Blanche,  defeated  by  this  last  home 
thrust  of  Philip,  left  the  apartment  suddenly. 

In  the  mean  time,  Giuseppe  had  been  from 
his  station  amid  the  thick  overhanging  branches 
of  the  walnut  tree,  a  listening  witness  to  all 
that  had  passed ;  and  in  the  actual  state  of  his 
mind,  such  a  conversation  as  he  had  heard  im- 
mediately after  the  song  Blanche  had  sung,  could 
not  fail  to  work  a  terrible  effect.  Descending 
silently  from  his  concealment,  he  muttered  to 
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himself,  "  the  young  Count  Rivoli  shall  wed  his 
grave  before  he  shall  ever  possess  Blanche : 
secrecy  and  vigilance ! — ay,  let  them  come ; 
we'll  be  a  match  for  them."  And  thus  fortified 
in  his  desperate  engagements,  the  misguided 
young  man  pursued  his  way  towards  Drappo, 
where  he  arrived,  and  found  Sanglier,  whom  he 
had  left  at  home,  whining  in  deep  distress  after 
him.  Adrian  was  employed  in  looking  over  his 
accounts,  and  was  too  much  accustomed  to  his 
son's  late  return,  and  too  much  occupied  with 
his  affairs  to  pay  much  attention,  either  to 
that  or  his  gloomy  discontented  manner.  They 
both  soon  retired  to  rest, — at  least,  the  father  ; 
but  the  son  slept  not  that  night. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

THE  day  following  these  events  was  Sun- 
day, and  the  new  piece  of  tapestry  had,  by  the 
joint  exertions  of  Marie  and  her  master,  been 
spread  before  the  altar,  to  do  honour  to  the 
arrival  of  the  Marquis  and  the  Lady  Blanche, 
who  had  signified  their  intention  of  attending 
the  village  mass. 

Towards  the  hour  appointed  for  that  cere- 
mony, the  population  of  the  village  of  Drappo 
flocked  towards  the  gate  of  the  Paroisse,  to 
await  the  arrival  of  the  Seigneur,  headed  by  the 
worshipful  Adrian  the  mayor,  who  had  insisted 
upon  his  son's  making  his  appearance  likewise, 
from  his  having,  to  his  astonishment,  refused 
to  go. 
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"Why,  how  now,  lad!"  Adrian  exclaimed, 
upon  Giuseppe's  sullenly  saying,  that  he  had 
rather  stay  at  home ;  "  why,  yesterday  morning 
you  were  as  eager  to  get  up  to  the  Casa,  (I 
think  I  know  why)  and  now  you  are  just  as 
backward  again  at  stirring;  by  the  mass,  I 
never  saw  such  a  troublesome,  whimsical  boy 
in  my  life ;  I'm  afraid  they Ve  spoilt  you  at  the 
Casa.  But  come,  come  !" 

Giuseppe  still  refused,  till  his  father,  growing 
angry,  said,  "  What,  do  you  begin  to  disobey 
and  neglect  your  father  ?  Remember,  boy,  that 
if  it  had  not  been  for  me,  you  never  would 
have  set  your  foot  within  the  Marquis's  house, 
and  we'll  have  no  fe'te,  that's  all,  if  you  are 
so  obstinate." 

Now  Giuseppe,  though  tormented  by  jealousy 
and  doubt,  yet  still  clung  to  the  f£te,  in  spite 
of  all  he  feared  and  had  heard  ;  for  he  loved 
with  that  engrossing  and  fierce  love,  that  would 
rather  see  its  object  in  its  shroud,  than  the  pro- 
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perty  of  another,  but  yet  would  give  its  own 
happiness,  life,  and  all,  to  possess  it.  The  pros- 
pect, therefore,  of  dancing  with  Blanche,  gave 
him  yet  some  hopes, — he  might  have  been 
deceived — she  might  love  him,  though  com- 
pelled by  her  father  to  listen  to  the  Count's  ad- 
dresses, "  who,"  he  muttered  to  himself,  "  shall 
not  trouble  her  long.11 

Yielding,  therefore,  to  these  deluding  and 
seducing  feelings,  he  accompanied  his  father 
to  the  church.  But  the  rest  of  the  peasants 
remarked  a  change  in  him  since  they  had  last 
seen  him.  His  manner  had  always  been  dif- 
ferent from  their  own,  but  never  so  forbidding 
and  distant  as  it  was  now  ;  and  Clara,  who,  the 
moment  she  saw  him  advancing,  had  run  to 
meet  him,  and  whom  he  had  rudely  repulsed, 
turned  pale,  and  burst  into  tears. 

"  For  shame,  for  shame,  Giuseppe  P  cried 
his  father;  "  is  that  the  way  you  treat  that 
poor  girl  ?  By  St.  Pons,  but  she  "a  much  more 
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fit  for  you,  and  as  pretty,  too,  as  her  that 
I  am  afraid  your  thoughts  run  upon;  (for 
Adrian,  though  too  prudent  to  mention  his 
suspicions,  yet  was  not  without  them  upon 
the  state  of  Giuseppe's  affections.)  But  here 
they  come — there,  stand  back — this  way,  your 
Seignory ;  welcome  back  to  Drappo,  and  to 
your  faithful  friends  here.  Guiseppe,  why  don't 
you  come  forward  ?" 

But  Giuseppe  was  far  from  being  inclined 
to  do  so ;  for,  in  spite  of  the  delusion  which 
he  was  so  willing  to  nourish,  the  remem- 
brance of  the  song,  the  consciousness  of  the 
compact  he  had  entered  into  against  the  State, 
and  an  incipient  feeling  of  dislike  towards 
the  Marquis,  whom  he  began  to  look  upon 
as  the  primary  cause  of  his  present  situation, 
made  him  unwilling  to  present  himself  before 
them. 

Adrian  had  not  time  to  repeat  his  address  to 
his  son,  nor  did  the  Marquis  stay  to  remark 
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the  young  man's  singular  manner :  for  the 
mass  had  been  some  time  delayed  for  him  and 
Blanche;  they  therefore  hastily  entered  the 
Paroisse,  and  took  the  chairs  placed  for  them 
upon  their  own  munificent  present,  near  the 
altar,  which  was  decorated  as  well  as  the 
tastes  of  the  good  Cure  and  his  housekeeper 
were  capable  of.  The  latter  had  most  liberally 
furnished  as  a  covering  to  the  desk  upon  which 
her  master  was  to  read  the  Gospel,  the  splendid 
new  piece  of  red  stuff,  which  Monsieur  Phi- 
lip had  been  commissioned  to  purchase  for 
her  at  Turin,  for  a  new  petticoat,  and  which 
was  the  principal  cause  of  her  having  car- 
ried a  basket  with  her  to  the  Casa  on  the  dav 
before. 

The  mass  then  commenced,  and  was  sung  by 
our  friend  the  Cur6,  aided  by  the  brothei 
priest,  who  had  that  morning  come  from  Nice 
to  visit  him,  and  had  been  commissioned  by  the 
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Bishop  of  the  diocese,  to  go  into  the  different 
villages,  and  by  his  exhortations  and  assistance, 
counteract  the  mischief  which,  it  was  feared, 
had  been  already  worked  in  the  minds  of  the 
people.  Indeed  the  evening  before,  the  Governor 
of  the  country  had  received  an  express  from 
Court,  informing  him  that  the  whole  of  Savoy, 
another  part  of  the  Sardinian  dominions,  was  in 
a  dangerous  state,  and  menaced  by  an  attack 
from  the  French,  and  recommending  instant 
and  vigilant  precautions ;  and  the  Archbishop 
of  Turin  had  strictly  recommended  these  mis- 
sions as  very  beneficial  in  checking  the  progress 
of  the  French  principles. 

After  the  mass  had  been  sung,  the  visiting 
Priest  ascended  the  pulpit.  The  peasants, 
struck  by  the  novelty  of  hearing  a  new  cure 
in  the  Paroisse,  crowded  upon  one  another, 
and  the  church  presented  a  scene  which  might 
have  disarmed  the  desperate  spirit  that  was 
abroad  of  its  malice,  if,  alas !  such  a  spirit 
was  not  made  only  the  wilder  and  more  sa- 
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vage  by  rites  of  peace  and  holiness.  The 
small  lighted  altar,  near  which  sat  the  Marquis 
and  his  graceful  daughter, — the  good  Cure  with 
the  little  boy  sitting  at  his  feet,  in  a  white 
dress,  who  served  the  mass, — and  then  below 
the  steps  the  crowd  of  peasants  in  their  gayest 
attire,  all  with  their  eyes  anxiously  turned 
upwards  to  the  pulpit,  each  with  his  book  and 
beads — presented  a  scene,  which  seemed  an  an- 
tidote almost  to  the  desperate  projects  of  the 
innovators. 

The  Priest  commenced  his  discourse,  and  took 
his  text  from  that  Epistle  of  St.  Peter  wherein 
he  enjoins  to  those  on  whom  he  addresses  him- 
self, submission  and  obedience  to  the  ordinances 
of  man : — "  As  free,  and  not  using  your  li- 
berty for  a  cloak  of  maliciousness ;  but  as  the 
servants  of  God.  Honour  all  men  :  love  the 
brotherhood :  fear  God :  honour  the  King." 
And  from  these  words  the  preacher  took  occa- 
sion to  warn  %the  congregation  against  becom- 
ing discontented  with  their  respective  situations. 
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He  had  heard,  he  said,  that  there  were  some 
among  them  who  had  become  dissatisfied  with 
that  station  in  which  Providence  had  placed 
them ;  he  had  heard  that  there  were  those 
abroad  who  were  ready  to  take  advantage  of 
such  dangerous  thoughts;  he  conjured  all  such, 
as  they  valued  their  souls,  to  return  to  a  more 
proper  frame  of  mind,  and  assured  them,  that 
even  in  this  world  such  conduct  must  lead  to 
destruction.  For,  he  added,  changing  his  tone 
to  one  of  authority  and  threatening,  let  not 
such  flatter  themselves  that  their  most  secret 
proceedings  will  remain  undiscovered :  the  vigi- 
lant authority  of  the  King  is  abroad,  and  those 
who  have  wickedly  attempted  to  introduce  their 
profane  principles  among  us,  will  soon  meet  the 
fate  they  so  justly  deserve. 

The  discourse  which  the  Priest  was  deliver- 
ing, appeared  to  produce  a  different  effect  upon 
different  parts  of  his  audience.  Some  of  them 
remained  fixed  in  the  most  absorbed  attention, 
drinking  in,  as  it  were,  every  word  he  uttered, 
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and  shaking  their  heads  occasionally  at  some 
word  of  peculiar  force.  Others  again  scraped 
with  their  feet,  and  seemed  anxious  for  its  con- 
clusion ;  and  Giuseppe,  who  stood  not  far  from 
the  door,  and  who  looked  at  intervals  to  the 
Priest,  saw  several  of  the  peasants  glance  at  one 
another  and  smile,  as  the  destruction  threatened 
upon  the  discontented,  was  denounced. 

The  service,  however,  concluded,  and  the 
congregation  thronged  out :  but  very  few  of 
them  had  reached  the  outside  of  the  church, 
when  they  set  up  a  loud  cry  and  pointed  to 
the  wall ;  and  Giuseppe,  hastening  forwards, 
saw  posted  upon  it  one  of  the  revolutionary 
papers,  which  he  had  heard  read  among  the 
mountains. 

All  read  it ;  £pr  Adrian  and  the  Marquis 
being  at  the  upper  end  of  the  church,  no  one 
ventured  to  touch  it  till  they  appeared ;  and  as 
they  remained  for  a  few  minutes  in  conversation 
with  the  Cure,  the  whole  population  of  Drappo 
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had  had  time  to  digest  every  word  of  the  address 
before  they  appeared,  and  were  collected  round 
it,  some  reading  it  aloud,  and  others  standing 
together  in  knots  discussing  what  they  had 
read.  But  when  the  chiefs  of  the  village  came 
forth,  and  advancing  towards  the  object  of 
general  curiosity,  beheld  the  treasonable  paper, 
the  Marquis  stepping  hastily  forward,  indig- 
nantly tore  it  down  and  into  atoms. 

"  How  dare  ye  all  stand  here,  reading  this 
blasphemous,  rebellious  nonsense  !"  he  cried  an- 
grily to  the  peasants,  who  shrunk  back  :  "  By 
the  Annonciade,  ye  all  deserve  to  be  reported  to 
the  Inquisition,  or  shut  up  in  Montalbano :  you 
fellow,  there,  with  the  thick,  dark  beard,  what 
are  you  grinning  at  ?— do  you  think  that  this 
is  a  laughing  matter  ?  Pesta,  I  would  not 
have  had  such  a  thing  happen  so  near  Nice,  for 
a  year's  revenue. — What  are  you  muttering 
there,  you  rascal,  about  my  revenue  ?  why,  I 
fear,  M.  Cure,  mischief  has  been  done  here," 
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he   added,  in  a  low  tone  to  the  Priest  who  had 
come  from  Nice. 

"  I  fear  it  too,  your  Seignory,"  replied  the 
Commissioner,  "  we  had  received  information 
at  Nice,  that  the  whole  country  was  infected, 
and  that  the  peasants  were  many  of  them  full  of 
these  detestable  French  heresies.  What  is  to 
be  done  ?" 

"  The  troops  will  probably  arrive  immedi- 
ately," replied  the  nobleman,  "  and  then  \vi 
must  use  stout  measures ;  but  in  the  meantime, 
where  is  Giuseppe  ?" 

"  Ay,"  said  the  Priest,  "  you  mean  a  young 
man  who  stood  near  the  door  during  my  dis- 
course ;  we  must  have  an  eye  upon  him.  If  I 
am  not  mistaken,  he  is  not  one  to  remain  quiet, 
from  his  countenance." 

"  I  am  very  much  afraid,  alas  !  that  I  must 
agree  with  you,"  replied  the  Marquis,  "  for  I 
had  and  have  a  regard  for  the  young  man,  and 
would  not  see  him  lost." 
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"  We  must  do  our  duty  to  the  Church  and 
the  King,  my  Lord,"  said  the  Priest,  "  and 
therefore,  that  young  man  must  be  observed." 

"  He  shall,  your  Reverence ;  will  you  not 
come  with  me  and  my  daughter  to  the  Casa  ?" 

"  Excuse  me,  my  Lord,"  replied  the  Com- 
missioner; "I  must  go  onwards  to  my  duty; 
there  is  no  time  to  be  lost.  Return  to  your 
homes,  friends,"  he  added  to  the  still  assembled 
peasants :  "  retire,  and  think  no  more  of  that 
paper,  if  ye  would  be  happy." 

Giuseppe  had  disappeared  before,  and  the 
space  in  front  of  the  church  was  soon  cleared  of 
the  crowd  which  had  just  filled  it. 

During  the  confusion  which  had  prevailed  upon 
the  discovery  of  the  paper,  Giuseppe  happened 
to  look  up  towards  the  rocks,  which  hang  above 
the  village  of  Drappo,  and  he  there  saw  through 
the  dark  foliage  of  the  olive  trees,  the  well- 
known  countenance  of  the  Genoese,  who  beck- 
oned with  his  hand.  To  disappear  unobserved. 
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was  no  difficult  matter  for  Giuseppe,  amid  the 
general  uproar,  and  hastily  gaining  a  narrow 
and  almost  perpendicular  path,  he  soon  reached 
the  spot  where  he  had  observed  the  signals; 
there  he  found  the  Genoese  standing  alone. 

"  Well,  my  boy,"  he  said,  in  a  low  tone, — "  I 
think  I  Ve  astonished  the  high  and  mighty 
Marquis  to-day,  by  putting  treason  under  his 
very  nose  ;  and  he  '11  find  that  the  good  people 
of  Drappo  are  not  such  fools  as  they  were  once, 
to  tremble  at  and  dread  his  little  finger.  But 
those  damned  soldiers  from  Turin,  are  coming 
to-night.  Savoy  is  ours, — and  before  the  old 
women,  that  they  call  ministers,  even  dreamed  of 
it ;  and  we  hoped  Nice  would  have  been  too,  but 
they  have  been  too  sharp  for  us ; — yet  all  will 
be  right.  Harkye,  my  boy  !  we  Ve  ten  thousand 
French  ready  in  the  mountains  behind  Grasse, 
to  advance  the  moment  the  blow  can  be  struck  ; 
and  if  it  had  not  been  for  that  accursed  Count 
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Rivoli,  and  his  guards,  we  might  do  it  now  ;  — 
they  would  be  too  strong  for  us  yet." 

"  The  Count  Rivoli !  the  Count  Rivoli  ! 
Ay,  he  is  accursed, — for  it  is  he  that  comes  to 
rob  me  of  Blanche,"  muttered  Giuseppe  :  "  but 
he  shall  never  succeed,  if  I  die  for  it." 

"  Bravo  !  bravo  !  my  brave  Roman  !"  said 
the  Genoese,  tapping  him  on  the  shoulder, — 
"  Never  fear,  never  fear,  only  follow  my  advice, 
that 's  all.  Be  secret  and  vigilant.  Buware  as 
usual,  when  the  soldiers  come.  Go  to  the  vil- 
lage fe'te ;  I  know  all  about  that :  dance  with 
your  Blanche,  and  whisper  any  thing  you  please 
to  her;  she  shall  be  your^s,  if  you  will  be 
guided  by  me  in  every  thing.11 

"  For  that,  I  would  follow  thee  to  any 
danger." 

"  Ay,  danger ;  but  will  you  do  what  you  may 
perhaps  call  treacherous  ? — what  fools  call  so, 
that  they  may  not  be  overmatched  by  the  wise. 
Will  you  make  yourself  acquainted  with  the 
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plans  of  the  army,  and  tell  them  to  me  ?  you 
know  for  what  purpose.  Nay,  start  not,  you 
are  already  suspected, — you  will  be  watched, — 
but  yet  the  Marquis  will  not  let  them  arrest 
you ;  for  a  good  reason, — he  is  afraid  to 
do  so  in  the  present  state  of  the  people.  Act 
boldly,  then,  for  once ; — gain  us  all  the  infor- 
mation you  can,  and  success  and  Blanche  will 
be  your  reward." 

"  Be  it  so,"  said  Giuseppe ;  "  It  is  too  late 
now  to  retreat,  if  I  am  indeed  suspected ;  and 
with  Blanche  as  the  reward,  what  should  I 
not  do  ?" 

"  Hah !"  interrupted  the  Genoese,  "  I  hear 
trumpets  ! — listen  !"  And  in  fact  a  long  and 
full  blast  from  those  military  instruments  came 
sweeping  down  the  valley,  which  was  succeeded 
by  the  distant  hollow  beating  of  drums. 

"  It  comes  from  the  direction  of  Escarene," 
said  Giuseppe. 
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"  Yes,"  replied  the  Genoese,  frowning,— 
"  they  come  at  last, — it 's  the  troops  from  Tu- 
rin. Let  us  separate; — we  shall  meet  again." 
And  so  saying,  he  disappeared  into  the  deeper 
thickets  of  the  wood,  leaving  Giuseppe  alone, 
listening  to  the  martial  sounds  which  increased 
and  diminished  with  the  breeze  which  floated 
through  the  valley. 

"  I  will  see  these  proud  guards  pass,""  he  said ; 
"  I  will  see  this  Count,  who,  because  they  call 
him  noble,  is  thought  more  worthy  of  Blanche 
than  the  peasant  Giuseppe." 

Having  formed  this  resolution,  he  ascended 
the  mountain  which  overlooks  the  valley  and 
the  road  from  Escarene,  and  waited  impatiently 
for  the  approach  of  the  troops. 

The  drums  and  trumpets  could  now  be  dis- 
tinctly heard  playing  the  national  Sardinian  air, 
which  echoed  through  all  the  mountain  passes, 
and  seemed  to  be  endeavouring  to  exorcise  the 
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foul  Spirit  of  Revolution ;  but  it  was,  alas  ! 
one  not  easily  to  be  subdued.  None  of  the 
troops  were  as  yet  to  be  perceived,  though  the 
position  which  Guiseppe  occupied,  command- 
ed an  extensive  view  up  the  valley.  At  last,  a 
bright  flashing  and  glittering  appeared  between 
the  olive  trees  at  the  extreme  point  of  view, 
and  presently  the  long  line  of  troops  emerged 
gradually  from  their  concealment,  and  slowly 
came  onwards  down  the  valley,  following  the 
course  of  the  Paglion,  and,  with  their  wind- 
ing and  glittering  course  of  steel,  emulating, 
nay  surpassing,  the  now  again  scanty  stream  of 
that  torrent.  The  troops  kept  along  its  edge, 
and  the  blue  and  silver  uniforms  of  the  guards 
could  now  be  plainly  distinguished  in  advance 
of  the  rest,  with  the  royal  standard  waving  in 
the  midst.  Downwards  they  marched ;  and 
when  they  had  arrived  within  about  half  a  mile 
from  the  village,  which  lies  upon  the  high  road 
to  Nice,  a  general  halt  appeared  to  have  taken 
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place.  Giuseppe  perceived  this,  and  advanced 
hastily  along  the  heights  till  he  had  reached 
those  immediately  above  the  soldiers,  from 
whence  he  could  examine  them  at  his  leisure. 
They  appeared  fatigued,  and  were  preparing  to 
repose  and  refresh  themselves.  But  Giuseppe's 
eye  wandered  over  the  "  glittering  mass"  in 
search  of  one  object,  and  presently  he  heard 
one  of  the  officers  cry  to  a  young  man,  who 
had  taken  off  his  cap  and  was  waving  it  towards 
the  terrace  of  a  Chateau  at  some  distance  above 
them.  "  Why,  what  now,  Rivoli !  you  are  be- 
ginning betimes,  I  think,  to  make  acquain- 
tances !  Pray  may  I  ask  for  whom  all  those 
salutations  are  intended  ?" 

"  Haven't  you  eyes,  St.  George  ?"  replied  the 
Count  Rivoli;  "  can't  you  see  that  fair  creature 
standing  up  there,  with  the  Marquis  her  father. 
They  are  my  particular  friends  !" 

"  Yes,  I  have  eyes,**  replied  St.  George,  a 
stout  unsentimental  quadragenarian ;  "  but  I 
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think  they  might  as  well  send  down  and  ask 
us  up  there  to  dinner,  and  then  I'd  show  you 
whether  I  have  eyes  or  not." 

To  this  dialogue  Giuseppe  was  an  attentive 
listener,  and  though  his  position  prevented  him 
from  seeing  the  Casa,  yet  he  had  no  doubt 
whom  Bivoli  was  thus  saluting. 

"  They  are  your  particular  friends,  Count, 
are  they  ?"  murmured  Giuseppe — "  Yes,  but 
they  are  also  mine,  and  you  shall  know  that  my 
friendship  was  the  first,  and  shall  be  the  last. 
You  may  be  the  Marquis's  particular  friend 
indeed,  if  you  please;  but  as  to  Blanche,  none 
can,  nor  shall  love  her  but  myself." 

Thus  speaking  to  himself,  Giuseppe  silently 
quitted  the  spot  he  had  occupied,  and  returned 
to  Drappo,  which  he  found  in  great  commotion. 
The  near  approach  of  the  troops,  the  event  of 
the  morning,  the  differences  of  opinion  which 
now  began  to  show  themselves,  all  seemed  to 
have  made  a  great  change  since  the  preceding 
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day,  differences  which  the  circumstance  of  the 
address  having  been  found  posted  upon  the 
church  wall,  appeared  to  have  suddenly  called 
forth ;  but  the  manner  in  which  they  showed 
themselves,  and  their  consequences,  could  not 
at  that  moment  be  distinctly  ascertained. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

THE  day  of  the  f&e  which  had  been  ap- 
pointed to  celebrate  the  Marquis's  return,  had 
arrived.  But  though  a  very  few  days  had 
elapsed  since  that  event,  yet  circumstances  had 
occurred  intermediately  which  had  materially 
changed  the  situation  of  affairs. 

Suspicion  and  misunderstanding  had  begun 
to  arise  among  the  people  themselves,  and  their 
rulers.  Fresh  intelligence  had  arrived  from 
Turin,  stating  that  Savoy  had  been  suddenly 
attacked  and  seized  by  the  French  troops,  aided 
by  the  natives,  who  had  been  previously  pre- 
pared for  this  blow  by  revolutionary  agents. 
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It  was  found  too,  that  various  measures  of  pre- 
caution which  should  have  been  pursued,  and 
which  had  been  recommended,  had  been  neglect- 
ed by  some  of  the  minor  authorities ;  and  it  was 
even  reported  that  a  part  of  the  troops,  which 
still  remained  stationed  at  some  distance,  were 
in  a  state  of  mutiny.  But  it  was  certain  that 
the  inflammatory  proclamations  which  we  have 
before  seen,  had  been  posted  up  in  various 
parts  of  the  City  of  Nice,  and  even  upon  the 
residences  of  the  Bishop  and  the  Governor; 
and  many  persons  had  been  arrested  under 
suspicious  circumstances.  Still  it  was  thought 
impolitic  to  do  any  thing  which  might  encou- 
rage the  alarm  which  began  to  prevail,  and  the 
Marquis,  who  had  been  in  close  consultation 
the  preceding  day  with  the  Governor,  had  de- 
termined that  the  fete  should  take  place. 

Accordingly  upon  the  day  already  named, 
Adrian  had  a  number  of  tables  and  benches 
set  out  before  the  church,  the  former  of  which, 
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were  covered  with  pitchers  of  wine,  and  different 
kinds  of  refreshments.  The  royal  flag  of  Sar- 
dinia was  planted  in  the  middle  of  the  green, 
and  the  regiment  of  guards,  of  which  the  Count 
Rivoli  was  colonel,  had  contributed  a  drummer 
and  trumpeter  as  the  orchestra.  Adrian  him- 
self had  lately  been  terribly  perplexed  by  the 
increasing  weight  of  his  office ;  as  also  by  the 
extraordinary  change  which  had  taken  place  in 
his  son.  The  Marquis  had  sent  for  him — had 
questioned  him  respecting  the  different  cha- 
racters, and  conduct  of  the  persons  who  lived 
within  the  village,  and  had  more  particularly 
recommended  him  to  keep  a  watchful  eye  over 
Giuseppe. 

"  But,  your  Seignory,"  the  Mayor  re- 
plied, "  I  shall  have  enough  to  do  then  to 
watch  over  him  ;  and  as  to  keeping  him  at  home, 
I  might  as  well  try  to  keep  an  undipped  eagle  : 
and  why  does  your  Seignory  recommend  that  ?" 
"  Because,  my  good  friend,  I  much  fear  that  he 
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has  fallen  into  bad  company  lately ;  I  have 
been  told  so,  and  in  the  present  state  of  affairs, 
I  should  be  sorry  that  these  suspicions  should 
prove  well-founded ;  but  we  shall  see  how  he 
behaves  at  th,e  fete. 

The  peasants  began  to  assemble  together 
upon  the  green,  but  not  with  their  usual  freedom 
and  mirth.  The  fete  had,  as  it  were,  been  com- 
manded, and  they  knew  that  all  who  absented 
themselves  would  thus  become  liable  to  suspi- 
cion. But  the  revolutionary  agents  had  not  been 
idle  in  their  office,  secreted  too,  as  they  were, 
so  near.  Their  poison  had  been  actively  dis- 
seminated ;  but  from  each  person  they  had 
exacted  an  oath  of  profound  secrecy  till  the 
proper  time  for  action  arrived ;  and  thus, 
though  many  individuals  were  at  heart  revolu- 
tionists, yet  they  were  afraid  of  communicating 
their  sentiments. 

This  profound  mystery  was  indeed  necessary 
for  the  purpose  it  was  intended  to  advance,  as  it 
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was  upon  a  simultaneous  rising  among  the  people 
that  the  conspirators  depended  as  a  main  assis- 
tance to  the  advancing  body  of  French  troops. 

Having  prefaced  our  f£te  with  these  remarks, 
let  us  at  once  proceed  to  join  it  in  company  with 
the  Marquis,  his  daughter,  and  the  young  Count 
Rivoli,  who  had  been  invited  to  attend  them 
thither. 

From  the  previous  account  of  the  character 
of  Giuseppe,  his  feelings  may  be  conceived, 
when  he  saw  Blanche  arrive,  leaning  upon  the 
arm  of  the  Captain  of  the  guards.  He  had, 
aware  and  warned  of  the  suspicions  which  were 
now  entertained  of  him,  affected  unusual  gaiety ; 
had  joked  and  flirted  with  Clara,  and  had 
said  to  her  in  a  laughing  tone,  "  Well,  you 
little  plague,  are  you  still  determined  to  dance 
with  me  ? — won't  you  let  me  have  a  turn  with 
Blanche  first  ?" 

"  What !  with  the  lady  Blanche  as  you  ought  to 
call  her,  Giuseppe  ;  how  can  you  be  so  foolish  ? 
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She'll  never  dance  with  you,  you  know,  now. 
Why,  old  Marie,  the  Cure's  servant  says, 
she  's  going  to  be  married  to  the  young  Captain 
who  rode  through  the  village  yesterday,  and 
asked  you  which  was  the  Mayor's  house — how 
uncivil  you  looked  at  him  !"" 

Now  if  Clara  had  industriously  sought  for 
any  subject  less  likely  to  be  pleasing  to  Giuseppe 
than  this,  she  could  not  have  more  completely 
succeeded. 

"Psha  !  psha  !"  he  cried,  "-but  she  will  dance 
with  me  ;  and  as  for  the  Count  Rivoli,  he  may 
dance  with  you,  if  he  pleases,  for  what  I  care." 

*'  Nay,  that 's  unkind  of  you,  Giuseppe,  when 
you  know  I  had  rather  dance  with  you  than 
any  one  else ;  but  here  comes  old  Monsieur 
Philip  in  his  laced  hat  and  coat ;  and  look,  there 
they  are,  and  the  Count  too." 

The  drum  and  the  trumpet  made  an  united, 
but  rather  mean,  effort  to  produce  a  flourish,  cor- 
respondent to  the  dignity  of  the  personages  who 
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appeared,  and  took  their  places  upon  seats  which 
had  been  placed  for  them,  upon  a  part  of  the 
green  which  was  a  little  elevated  above  the  rest, 
and  shaded  by  two  or  three  fine  almond  and  mul- 
berry trees.  The  Cure,  who  had  been  performing 
a  mass,  now  came  forth  from  the  Paroisse  and 
paid  his  respects  to  them ;  and  a  few  of  the 
peasants  came  up  and  presented  Blanche  with 
some  fresh  carnations.  But  many  of  the  men, 
who  had  formerly  been  accustomed  to  crowd 
round  the  Marquis  with  their  Mayor,  now  kept 
aloof,  and  there  was  an  air  of  constraint  and 
dissatisfaction  visible  in  the  assembly. 

*'  Well,  my  lads,"  cried  the  Mayor,  "why 
don't  you  begin  and  choose  your  partners  ? 
Come,  Giuseppe" — seeing  him  standing  looking 
gloomily  on — "  come,  look  about  you.'1 

But  Giuseppe  was  intent  upon  Blanche,  who 
sat  beside  the  Count,  and  to  whose  conversation 
she  listened,  apparently  attending  to  nothing 
else.  The  young  officer  laughed  and  seemed  to 
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be  amusing  himself  and  the  young  lady  by  ob- 
servations upon  the  peasants;  in  which,  how- 
ever, he  was  occasionally  checked  by  her.  But 
upon  Giuseppe  being  thus  addressed  by  his  fa- 
ther, he  advanced  towards  the  seat  where  the 
Marquis  and  his  daughter  were,  for  the  purpose 
of  claiming  the  promised  hand,  being  the  more 
determined  to  do  so  as  the  Count  was  there.  .But 
the  agitation  of  mind  in  which  he  was,  the  jea- 
lousy, anxiety,  and  hatred  which  he  felt  at  the 
same  time,  gave  his  countenance  such  a  peculiar 
expression,  that  the  Count,  whose  eyes  fell  upon 
him,  suddenly  said  to  Blanche,  "  Who  is  that 
young  wild-looking  maniac,  coming  here?"  "Oh  ! 
it  's  one  of  the  peasants — it  's  my  foster-brother, 
indeed :  but  he  is  become  so  odd  lately,  that  I 
begin  to  be  afraid  of  him.  I  promised  to  dance 

with  him — but " 

"  To  dance  with  him  !"  interrupted  the  Count ; 
"  that  I  am  sure  you  shall  not  do ;  we  '11  dance 
together ;  come,  won't  you  ?"  and  Blanche,  who 
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had  not  contemplated  the  arrival  of  the  Count, 
when  she  had  made  her  promise,  was  unjust 
enough  to  rise,  and,  without  taking  any  notice 
of  Giuseppe,  who  stood  fixed  at  a  little  distance, 
advance  with  the  Count  upon  the  green. 

"  Conic,  strike  up !"  cried  the  Count  to  the 
orchestra.  "  Young  man,11  to  Giuseppe,  "  don't 
stand  there ;  you  Ve  in  the  way  ;  choose  a  part- 
ner ;  that  pretty  girl  near  you,"  pointing  to 
Clara. 

Giuseppe  made  no  reply,  but  darting  a  look 
upon  the  Count,  which,  if  he  had  seen  it,  would 
have  instantly  brought  mischief,  he  retreated  a 
little,  taking  no  notice  of  Clara,  who  had  re- 
fused the  hand  of  several  other  peasants  who 
had  asked  her,  and  who  also  retired  and  sat 
down  silent  and  mortified. 

"  Why,  how  now  !"  cried  her  grandmother, 
who  sat  near  her,  "  why  don't  you  dance,  you 
foolish  kid  you  'f  and  then  to  a  young  peasant 
who  had  been  dismissed, — "  Well,  wt-11,  if  this 
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young  mosquito  won't,  I  will  then  for  her  ; 
give  me  your  hand,  Maurice ;"  and  the  old 
woman  seized  upon  the  young  man,  and  having 
reached  the  dancers,  began  to  caper  about  ( in 
most  admired  disorder,1  to  the  evident  annoy- 
ance of  her  partner,  and  the  amusement  of  the 
rest  of  the  party,  except  Giuseppe  and  Clara. 
The  latter  sat  solitary  ;  and,  as  she  looked  upon 
the  dance,  she  thought  of  the  old  picture,  and 
its  coincidence  with  her  own  present  situation 
struck  her.  To  be  sure,  it  was  not  Giuseppe 
that  was  dancing,  and  she  was  not  a  bride  ;  but 
she  had  rather  that,  than  see  Giuseppe  stand 
and  look  as  he  did.  And  she  had  indeed  reason 
to  be  alarmed,  as  would  Blanche,  had  she  been 
observing  him  ;  but  the  latter  was  full  of  gaiety, 
and  attended  to  none  but  the  Count. 

Suddenly,  in  a  pause  of  the  dancers,  Giuseppe 
advanced  hastily  towards  the  young  lady,  and 
placing  himself  just  before  her,  said,  with  his 

VOL.  I.  M 
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eyes  flashing  fire,  "You  have  not  kept  your 
promise ;  you  will  repent  it." 

"  Begone,  you  insolent  slave !""  cried  the 
Count,  who  was  standing  at  her  side,  to  him, 
and  raising  his  hand,  "  Begone !  I  say,  or  you 
too  will  repent  it !" 

Giuseppe  was  about  to  burst  out  into  a  storm 
of  long-repressed  anger  and  hatred  against 
the  officer,  when  he  observed,  among  the  crowd 
who  had  collected  to  witness  the  fete,  the  well- 
known  face  of  the  Genoese,  with  his  eyes  fixed 
full  upon  him.  Surprised  at  his  thus  ven- 
turing himself  so  openly  among  his  enemies, 
and  at  his  unexpected  appearance  there,  Giu- 
seppe looked  again,  and  found  that  he  had  not 
been  mistaken,  and  he  also  observed  the  man 
beckon  him  with  a  gentle  inclination  of  his  head 
towards  him. 

Stifling,  therefore,  his  anger  and  indignation, 
he  slowly  retired  towards  the  spot  where  he 
had  seen  the  Genoese,  and,  as  he  advanced, 
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saw  him  gradually  disengage  himself  from  the 
crowd,  and  retreat  towards  the  rocks.  Giuseppe 
followed,  and  observed  him  ascend  by  the  nar- 
row path  which  wound  up  above  the  village  to- 
wards the  woods.  When  he  had  reached  a  posi- 
tion from  whence  they  could  not  be  perceived, 
he  stopped,  and  Giuseppe  came  up  with  him. 
"  Well,  friend  !"  he  said  to  the  young  man, 
"  the  Count  Rivoli  is  very  merry  there  below 
—eh?" 

"  Curse  him !  curse  him !"  replied  Giuseppe : 
"  I  wish  I  had  struck  the  insolent  tyrant  to 
the  earth  ;  and  but  you — you — " 

"  Ay!  and  high  time  it  was  for  me  to  stop 
you.  Why  you  would  have  been  clapped  into 
Montalbano  directly,  and  accused  of  treason, 
and  all  the  rest  of  it ;  and  before  we  could  have 
delivered  you,  they  might  have  put  you  out  of 
the  way.  But  listen,  Giuseppe,  you  shall  have 
a  sweeter  revenge;  our  plans  are  ripe;  the 
French  army  is  in  full  march  hither,  and  in 
M  2 
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a  week  we  shall  be  lords  of  Piedmont;  and 
now  perform  your  part.  There  is  a  strong 
body  of  troops  already  posted  in  the  moun- 
tains between  this  and  Grasse  ;  they  must  be 
guided  secretly  hither  into  the  rear  of  those 
damned  guards,  or  else  our  plan  may  fail : 
you  must  do  this  ;  and  this  night." 

Giuseppe  started — the  conversation  which  he 
had  hitherto  held  with  the  Revolutionists,  nay 
even  the  terrible  bond  under  which  he  lay,  had 
been  food  for  his  discontented  spirit,  and  had 
held  out  a  mysterious  prospect  of  success.  But 
he  had  not  as  yet,  by  any  positive  act,  become 
an  actual  traitor  to  the  State ;  the  probabk- 
mischief  which  the  proposal  made  to  him  was 
to  cause  to  the  Marquis,  came  across  him,  and 
at  this  moment,  now  that  lie  saw  the  time  coim 
for  accomplishing  his  projects,  he  almost  wished 
that  he  had  never  engaged  himself  in  this  pre- 
sent dark,  and  he  now  began  to  fear  ungrateful, 
career.  Yet  that  Count,  was  he  to  carry  off 
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Blanche,  and  was  he  himself  for  ever  to  remain 

an  ignoble,  mean  peasant  ? 

But  he  had  unfortunately  no  time,  to  follow 

up  the  reflections  which  were  working  in  his 

mind,  and  which  might  perhaps  have  terminated 

in  his  refusing  to  conduct  the  French  troops. 

For  they  heard  suddenly  the  voices,  and  per- 
ceived through  the  trees  the  uniform,  of  the 
guards,  and  hastily  whispering  to  Giuseppe — 

"  You  are  lost — follow  me !"  the  Genoese  ra- 
pidly fled  up  the  almost  perpendicular  side  of 
the  rock  above  them,  followed  by  Giuseppe ; 
while  a  few  shots  which  were  fired,  showed  that 
they  had  been  the  object  of  the  soldiers'  search. 
It  was  even  so,  for  though  the  person  of 
the  Genoese  was  not  known,  yet  he  had  been 
observed  by  a  soldier,  who  was  loitering  about 
the  village,  to  beckon  Giuseppe,  who  had  re- 
treated with  him  into  the  wood,  and  the  circum- 
stance had  excited  his  curiosity.  He  had  cau- 
tiously followed  them,  and  had  heard  the  Ge- 
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noese's  proposal.  He  had  then  silently  retired, 
and  returned  with  some  of  his  conlrades ;  but, 
as  it  has^ppeared,  without  effecting  his  object. 
In  the  meantime  the  Genoese  and  Giuseppe 
fled  precipitately  along  the  higher  points  of  the 
rocks,  and  were  not  long  in  gaining  the  con- 
cealment of  the  aqueduct;  from  whence  at  the 
dead  of  night  Giuseppe  set  out  towards  the 
quarter  where  the  French  troops  lay,  as  he  now 
considered  himself  to  have  no  other  resource. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

THE  shots  which  had  been  fired  alarmed  the 
village  of  Drappo :  and  the  return  of  the  sol- 
diers, who  immediately  reported  their  proceed- 
ings to  the  Count  Rivoli,  made  the  whole  matter 
public.  Giuseppe,  then,  had  been  detected  in 
a  treasonable  correspondence,  and  was  now  an 
outlaw  and  the  companion  of  the  enemies  of  his 
country.  Clara  fell  to  the  earth  in  a  fit  as  the 
report  reached  her;  and  Adrian,  the  unfortu- 
nate father,  stood  pale,  and  with  his  hand  drawn 
over  his  eyes. 

"  I  have  long  feared  this,"  said  the  Marquis, 
in  a  low  tone  to  Blanche ;  "  there  was  something 
in  that  young  man  lately  which  alarmed  me  ; 
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and,  indeed,  I  had  already  some  intelligence 
concerning  his  having  been  seen  not  a  very  long 
time  ago,  with  those  French  agents.  But  we 
must  be  upon  our  guard,  Count,  and  see,  here  'a 
a  despatch  from  the  Governor  to  us :  let  us 
examine  it." 

The  Marquis  opened  the  despatch,  which 
appeared  to  have  been  forwarded  from  Turin, 
enclosed  in  a  letter  from  the  Governor.  It  con- 
tained the  intelligence,  that  the  main  body  of 
the  French  army,  commanded  by  General  An- 
selm,  was  in  full  march  for  Nice,  and  that  a  day 
or  two  would  probably  bring  them  in  sight. 

Immediately  all  was  confusion ;  the  fete  broke 
up ;  the  Count  took  a  hasty  leave  of  the  Mar- 
quis and  his  daughter,  and  returned  to  the  en- 
campment which  was  about  a  mile  up  the  valley, 
and  the  peasants  speculated  together  upon  whuf 
the  letter  which  had  caused  all  this  movement, 
contained.  They  did  not,  however,  remain  long 
in  ignorance ;  for  the  gradual  extension  of  the 
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Piedmontese  line  all   along   the  banks  of   the 
Paglion, — the  arrival  of  fresh  troops, — and  the 

order  which  was  given  out  for  all  persons  to 

• 
remain  within  their  houses  after  a  certain  hour, 

sufficiently  showed  that  some  immediate  hosti- 
lities were  impending. 

The  following  day  passed  by  amid  the  anx- 
ious feelings  which  may  be  supposed  to  agitate 
the  inhabitants  of  the  valley  of  Nice,  thus  on 
the  eve  of  a  sanguinary  contest.  In  the  village 
there  were  two  persons  indeed  miserable,  the 
father  of  the  misguided  Giuseppe  and  Clara, 
who  now  found  how  much  she  loved  the  youth 
who  had  saved  her  life.  She  had  lately  accus- 
tomed herself  to  fancy  a  likeness  between  the 
peasant  in  her  favourite  picture  and  Giuseppe, 
and  she  had  been  used  to  sit  (except  when 
disturbed  by  her  grandmother,)  and  gaze  at  it 
for  hours.  But  now  she  had  no  pleasure  in 
that  occupation  ;  Giuseppe  never,  never  would 
dance  so  again ;  he  must  either  be  killed  in 

M5 
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battle,  or  be  executed  as  a  traitor;  and  then 
she  would  think  upon  the  reasons  which  could 
have  induced  him  to  act  so,  as  she  could  have 
no  idea  of  the  aspiring  and  visionary  ambition 
and  love  of  that  young  man.  But  the  report 
gradually  reached  her  of  Giuseppe's  attach- 
ment to  Blanche ;  for  Adrian,  in  the  extremity 
of  his  distress,  had  come  to  old  Marguerite's 
cottage,  and  lamented  over  his  son's  infatuated 
neglect  of  so  pretty  a  girl  as  herself,  to  seek  the 
proud  Lady  Blanche.  "  Not  that  I  have  any 
right  to  call  her  proud,  but  then  they  should 
never  have  kept  him  at  the  Casa  at  all,  if  they 
didn't  mean  to  do  something  more  for  him." 

This  intelligence  had  been  a  fresh  source  of 
uneasiness  to  Clara  ;  and  jealousy  of  the  young 
lady  was  added  to  the  mortification  which  she 
felt  on  her  own  account.  But  these  thoughts 
were  for  a  time  swallowed  up  in  the  tumult 
which  soon  commenced  :  for  upon  the  third  day 
after  the  flight  of  Giuseppe,  the  signal  from 
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Montalbano  gave  notice  that  the  enemy  were 
in  sight.     It  was  even  so. 

From  that  elevated  fortress  the  French  army 
was  distinctly  seen  winding  along  through  the 
olive  woods  which  skirt  the  sea  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Antibes.  The  force  appeared  to 
consist  principally  of  infantry,  though  there 
were  some  cavalry,  and  a  considerable  train  of  ar- 
tillery. The  morning  was  still  and  beautifully 
sunny ;  and  the  glittering  of  the  sea,  and  the  long 
line  of  bayonets  mingled  with  the  rich  green  of 
the  trees,  made  the  whole  country  between  Nice 
and  Antibes  look  like  an  immense  overflowed 
plain.  The  advancing  trumpets  were  answered 
by  the  cannon  from  the  heights  of  Nice,  and  the 
vast  bay  was  crowded  with  small  boats,  who 
kept  however  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the 
shore.  The  Piedmontese  outposts  were  soon 
driven  in, — the  French  crossed  the  Var,  and 
advanced  in  full  force  to  the  Paglion,  which  was 
now  nearly  dry. 
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The  engagement  here  became  general :  the  ob- 
ject of  the  attacking  army  appeared  to  be  to  cross 
the  torrent,  and  beat  back  the  Piedmontese  bat- 
talions from  the  positions  which  they  occupied, 
with  their  left  resting  upon  the  city,  and  their 
right  extending  up  the  valley,  while  their  rear 
was  protected  by  the  batteries  of  Montalbano. 
Three  successive  attacks  did  the  French  make 
in  different  points,  which  were  all  repulsed  with 
immense  slaughter,  while  the  cannon  from  the 
heights  mowed  them  down  by  hundreds.  But 
the  French  soldiers  were  not  to  be  daunted :  to  a 
fourth  attack  they  marched  unshrinkingly,  and 
presently  the  batteries  of  Montalbano  ceased,  and 
they  saw  their  own  flag  waving  above  them.  The 
other  party,  guided  by  Giuseppe,  had  succeeded 
in  penetrating  into  the  rear,  by  a  retired  and 
unknown  pass,  with  which  Giuseppe  alone  wa- 
familiar,  the  fruit  of  his  wanderings,  and  they 
soon  got  possession  of  the  fortress,  which  was 
by  no  means  strong  in  itself. 
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The  Piedmontese  troops  now  began  to  give 
way ; — the  French  pressed  on,  and  at  length 
the  Sardinian  general,  fearing  for  the  unpro- 
tected situation  of  his  rear,  gave  orders  for  a 
retreat  into  the  mountains,  which  was  effected. 

And  now  the  consequences  of  the  machinations 
which  had  been  so  long  carried  on  by  the  French 
agents,  appeared.  In  the  village  of  Drappo, 
Avhich  was  among  the  first  occupied  by  the  in- 
vading army,  disaffection  and  revolution  became 
evident,  and  there  were  few  who  did  not,  more 
or  less,  appear  to  rejoice  in  the  change  which 
had  been  held  out  to  them,  and  which  was  now, 
they  supposed,  about  to  be  accomplished.  But 
Adrian,  the  Mayor,  remained  firm,  and  though 
Giuseppe  soon  made  his  appearance  with  the 
Genoese,  now  in  authority,  yet  he  met  his  son 
with  sternness  and  reproach.  Neither  would 
the  Cure  or  old  Marie  take  any  notice  of  him, 
though  the  latter  had  lamented  bitterly  to  her 
master  his  unworthy  conduct. 
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But  where  were  the  Marquis  and  his  daugh- 
ter ?  Safe  removed  from  the  danger,  they  had 
accompanied  the  retreating  army,  which  was 
expecting  a  strong  reinforcement,  commanded 
by  the  King,  Victor,  himself.  Giuseppe  had  ar- 
rived too  late  to  intercept  the  family  at  the  Casa, 
and  he  found  that  there  was  much  yet  to  do, 
before  he  could  expect  to  reap  the  fruit  of  the 
line  of  conduct  he  had  embraced.  The  sight  of 
his  father,  who  refused  all  intercourse  with  him, 
—  the  recollection  of  the  happiness  which  he 
had  once  enjoyed  in  the  valley ,— of  the  affec- 
tion which  had  once  existed  between  himself 
and  Blanche, — of  the  imperceptible  hopes  which 
had  then  sprung  up  in  his  heart,  now  came  like 
the  knell  of  the  passing  bell  upon  his  soul.  He 
felt  that  all  this  was  past ;  that  he  had  plunged 
into  a  wild,  dangerous  course  : — but  it  was 
now  too  late  to  retreat.  But  Clara  still  seemed 
to  cling  to  him :  she,  indeed,  did  not  avoid 
him,  for  she  still  hoped  that  Giuseppe,  finding 
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Blanche  beyond  his  reach,   would  eventually 
turn  to  her  : — she  knew  him  not. 

Some  days  passed  on,  and  the  city  of  Nice 
being  now  in  the  power  of  the  French,  was  ad- 
ministered by  their  authorities.  The  villages  and 
districts  were  all  occupied  by  French  troops,  and 
the  French  general  proposed  advancing  to  Turin. 
His  army  occupied  all  the  heights  and  passes 
above  Nice,  and  Montalbano  was,  we  have  seen, 
now  also  in  his  power.  But  when  he  least  expect- 
ed, he  was  suddenly  attacked  by  the  whole  Sar- 
dinian army,  under  the  command  of  the  King, 
who  beat  back  his  advanced  guard,  and  marched 
rapidly  upon  him  on  the  side  of  Montalbano. 

The  contest,  as  it  advanced  nearer  the  city 
and  the  river  Paglion,  became  more  obstinate 
and  bloody.  Step  by  step  did  the  French 
troops  maintain  the  posts  which  they  had  occu- 
pied, but  they  were  finally  driven  down  into 
the  valley.  During  the  battle,1  a  tremendous 
storm  raged :  the  rain  poured  down  in  tor- 
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rents,  and  the  wind,  as  it  wafted  the  sound  of 
the  trumpets  and  all  the  terrific  clashing  of  war 
up  the  passes,  seemed  like  the  voice  of  the 
destructive  Deity  himself,  brazen  and  hoarse. 
The  French,  thus  driven  down  to  the  banks  of 
the  Paglion,  made,  for  some  time,  a  desperate 
stand  there ;  but  were  at  last  compelled  to 
re-cross  the  river,  and  they  lost  many  men  in 
the  passage,  as  the  heavy  rains  had  swollen  the 
stream  to  an  overwhelming  force. 

During  the  heat  of  the  contest,  Giuseppe,  still 
a  prey  to  disappointment  and  half-awakened  re- 
morse, rushed  into  the  battle  to  seek  the  Count 
Rivoli.  They  met,  and  Giuseppe  attacked  him 
with  the  fury  of  a  tiger ;  but  a  body  of  the 
Sardinian  guards  coming  suddenly  up,  and  see- 
ing their  officer  thus  assailed,  seized  Giuseppe 
and  carried  him  off  prisoner. 

After  the  battle  was  over,  and  the  French 
had  finally  retreated  unmolested  towards  the 
mountains  above  Grasse,  the  valley  of  Nice 
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fell  again  into  the  power  of  the  Sardinian  troops. 
And  now  Rivoli  remembering  the  prisoner  who 
had  attacked  him  with  such  fury,  inquired  about 
him.  He  had  not  in  the  hurry  and  heat  of  the 
struggle,  recognized  Giuseppe,  but  he  felt  sur- 
prized at  having  been  so  singled  out. 

To  the  inquiries  which  he  made,  he  received 
the  reply  that  the  prisoner  had  been  recognized 
by  some  of  the  soldiers  as  a  traitor  and  revo- 
lutionist, and  together  with  another  who  had 
been  taken,  and  also  recognized,  had  been  con- 
ducted to  the  fortress  of  Montalbano,  which 
had  just  surrendered. 

But  first  the  Count  flew  to  the  spot  where 
Blanche  had  been  placed,  which  was  in  the 
royal  quarters,  and  their  meeting  was  a  joyful 
one.  Indeed  such  advantage  did  Rivoli  take 
of  his  mistress's  evident  love,  that  he  intreated 
her  to  let  him  call  her  his  own,  as  soon  as  all 
apprehensions  of  any  further  attack  from  the 
French  should  be  past.  And  the  Marquis  who 
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suddenly  came  in,  while  he  was  pleading  his 
cause,  united  with  him,  and  the  day  for  their 
marriage  was  fixed.  It  was  to  take  place  at 
Nice,  as  the  King  and  a  considerable  part  of 
the  army  were  about  to  enter  the  city. 

The  Count,  however,  carelessly  mentioned 
that  he  had  been  singled  out  during  the  battle, 
by  a  young  man  who  had  attacked  him  with 
the  utmost  ferocity,  but  that  he  had  been  taken ; 
"  And  I  find,"  said  he,  "  carried  to  Montalbano, 
for  they  have,  it  seems,  recognized  hima  and 
another  prisoner,  as  disaffected  and  rebellious 
traitors." 

The  certainty  that  one  of  these  prisoners 
must  be  Giuseppe,  now  struck  both  the  Mar- 
quis and  his  daughter,  and  their  first  impulse 
was,  that  if  it  were  possible  to  save  him,  they 
could  wish  it :  and  the  Marquis  taking  the  Count 
aside,  said  to  him,  "  I  am  interested  about  that 
young  man  ;  he  has  been  led  away  by  others — ? 
cannot  we, — are  there  no  means  of  sparing  him  ?" 
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"  Impossible,  impossible,  Sir,"  replied  Ri- 
voli ;  "  if  he  were  your  own  son,  his  fate  is 
sealed, — he  has  been  taken  with  arms  in  his 
hand !" 

"  Well,  let  us  go  and  see  him  at  all  events," 
replied  the  Marquis;  "  you  shall  hear  of  us 
presently,  Blanche." 

And  what  were  now  the  feelings  of  Giuseppe, 
the  unhappy  prisoner  ?  Confined  in  the  darkest 
dungeon  of  the  Castle  of  Montalbano,  which, 

with  its  rugged  and  broken  walls,  seems  like  a 

* 

part  of  the  barren  rock  upon  which  it  stands, 
and  throws  a  sadness  down  upon  the  beauti- 
ful waters,  and  olive  banks  which  extend  at  its 
feet,  the  unfortunate  young  man  was  a  prey  to 
the  most  bitter  and  gloomy  feelings. 

He  had  paid  at  first  but  little  attention  to  his  fel- 
low prisoner,  who,  after  a  long  and  sullen  silence, 
which  had  been  only  interrupted  by  the  noise  of 
the  cannon  which  announced  the  Sardinian  victory 
to  the  neighbourhood,  heard  a  voice  which  he 
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well  knew,  mutter  from  the  darkness  of  the 
cell :  "  And  is  it  come  to  this  !  Are  all  my  well 
laid  plans  and  all  mv  exertions  to  end  in  this 
accursed  defeat !  Fool !  fool !  that  he  is,  that 
general,  when  I  had  warned  him — when  I  had 
told  him  the  King  was  there — he  only  said, '  So 
much  the  better — the  French  soldiers  hate 
Kings,  and  will  fight  the  fiercer.''  The  idiot ! 
he  forgot  that  the  Sardinians  would  fight  fiercer 
likewise."  "What,  ho!  Giuseppe,  take  heart, 
take  heart ;  we  may  yet  foil  our  enemies,  and 
you  may  yet  gain  Blanche.  I  have  friends 
who  will  be  busy  for  us."" 

"  I  care  not,"  mournfully  replied  Giuseppe  ; 
"  you  can  no  longer  buoy  me  up  with  false  hopes; 
all  is  lost  for  me — your  promises  can  no  more 
deceive  or  comfort  me." 

"  Psha !  psha!"  replied  the  Genoese,  for  it 
was  he:  "  cheer  up,  cheer  up,  man — do  you  think 
our  friends  will  let  us  die  ?  No,  no ;  before 
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to-night,  I  expect  to  see  the  outside  of  the 
castle." 

"  Escape,  if  you  have  the  means,1'  replied  Giu- 
seppe ;  "  as  for  me,  I  would  not  if  I  could,  for  I 
am  tired  of  life.  I  have  lost  all  hope  of  attaining 
what  alone  induced  me  to  join  you,  and  now 
have  nothing  left  !" 

This  conversation  was  interrupted  by  the 
opening  of  the  prison  door,  and  the  entrance  of 
two  persons : — they  were  the  Marquis  and  Rivoli. 
The  former  knew  Giuseppe  immediately  and 
spoke  to  him  by  name,  but  the  young  man 
would  return  no  answer :  he  shrunk  gloomily 
into  the  corner  of  the  dungeon  where  he  lay, 
and  turned  his  head  away. 

"  Unhappy  young  man!"  said  the  Marquis, 
"  I  come  to  tell  you  that  your  fate  is  sealed ! 
I  have  tried  to  save  you,  but  cannot ;  you,  and 
your  tempter  there  must  both  die  ere  a  very 
few  more  suns  have  set. 

There  was  a  dead  silence :  the  Marquis  waited 
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for  some  sign  or  word  from  Giuseppe,  but  he 
perceived  none.  "  Will  you  see  your  father?"  he 
then  added. 

A  deep  groan  was  all  the  reply :  and  the  Mar- 
quis  continued — "  I  will  send  him ;  I  will  do 
all  that  I  can  to  render  your  present  situation 
as  easy  as  I  can.  Would  to  God  you  had  not 
brought  yourself  into  it !  but  I  will  see  you 
again — come,  Rivoli,  Blanche  will  be  expect- 
ing us.11 

At  the  sound  of  those  two  names,  of  the  one 
so  detested,  and  the  one  which  had  acted  as  the 
fatal  spell  to  work  his  ruin,  Giuseppe  gave  a  con- 
vulsive start,  and  sprung  to  his  feet,  clashing  and 
rattling  his  chains  fiercely.  "  Begone  !  begone  !" 
he  cried  out.  "  Begone !  unless  you  would 
drive  me  mad  !  It  was  for  Blanche  I  risked  all: 
it  was  for  her  I  made  myself  what  I  am :— it 
was  to  gain  her,  that  I  would  have  seen  my  native 
valley  in  blood  and  ruins: — it  was  to  annihilate 
thee,  Count,  that  I  became  a  traitor :  and  may 
the  curse  of  a  desperate  and  condemned  man,  be 
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on  thee!  Marquis,  you  took  me  to  your  house 
as  a  child — you  treated  me  as  if  I  were  your 
equal,  till  I  began  to  feel  that  I  loved  Blanche, 
then  you  drove  me  away  for  a  trifling  offence, 
and  I  found  that  I  had  lived  in  a  dream,  and  was 
nothing  indeed  but  a  poor  despised  peasant.  I 
determined  not  to  remain  such,  and  I  shall  not 
—I  shall  die  as  a  soldier.  Now  leave  me;"  and 
the  young  man  threw  himself  again  upon  the 
pavement,  and  was  silent. 

"  Bravely !  bravely  spoken !"  cried  the  Geno- 
ese ;  "  and  now  let  me  have  my  word.  Marquis, 
do  you  recollect  Francois  Guarini? — Ah!  you 
start !  But  I  am  chained  now.  What  !  you  re- 
member then  the  time,  when,  at  Genoa,  you  re- 
fused to  forbid  your  nephew's  intercourse  with 
my  daughter.  You  remember  that  I  told  you 
you  would  repent  it;  that  I  would  work  you 
terrible  mischief;  and  you  think  your  nephew 
is  on  his  way  from  Naples  now  to  join  you  ? 
Be  undeceived  :  he  is  in  hell,  and  'twas  I  who 
sent  him  there — now  leave  us." 
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"  Wretch!"  cried  the  Marquis,  "  thou  hast 
already  worked  me  mischief  in  drawing  on  that 
youth  to  his  destruction  ;  but  if  thou  hast  in- 
deed destroyed  my  nephew,  thy  torments  shall 
be  bitter." 

"  Ha  !  ha  !  ha  !  Revenge  is  sweeter  than  any 
torment  can  be  sharp,  and  I  have  had  mine. 
Would  that  all  our  plans  had  succeeded,  and 
that  you  were  now  a  ruined  exile!" 

"  Come,  Rivoli,"  said  the  Marquis,  "  let  us  not 
remain ;"  and  so  saying,  they  left  the  dungeon. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

CLARA,  the  generous  but  imprudent  Clara, 
was  now  in  the  utmost  anxiety  and  agitation  of 
mind.  She  knew  of  Giuseppe's  confinement,  of 
his  approaching  fate,  and  had  determined  to  en- 
deavour to  save  him,  at  all  hazards.  She  knew 
also  that  Blanche,  for  whom  Giuseppe,  it  was 
now  clear,  had  cherished  a  violent  and  impe- 
tuous passion  was,  in  a  few  days  to  be  married 
to  the  Count  Rivoli ;  and  she  hoped  that  Giu- 
seppe, grateful  to  her  for  his  liberation  from 
prison,  of  which  she  felt  certain,  and  finding 
that  he  could  never  hope  to  succeed  in  his  mad 
love,  would  turn  to  her  with  affection,  and  that 
they  might  seek  some  secluded  and  unknown 

VOL.  i.  N 
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spot,  where,  safe  from  pursuit,  they  might  pass 
their  lives  together;  and  such,  indeed,  might 
have  been  the  case,  had  Giuseppe  been  a  com- 
mon youth. 

Clara  had  discovered,  that  among  the  small 
garrison  of  Montalbano,  there  was  a  soldier  who 
had  once  been  quartered  near  Drappo,  and  had 
known  her  father  well.  She  recollected  having 
often  seen  him  at  the  cottage,  and  that  he  had 
played  with  her,  and  told  her  she  should  be 
his  wife.  Some  years  had  passed  on,  and  he 
had  almost  been  forgotten;  but  just  before  the 
first  battle  he  had  come  to  her  grandmother's 
cottage,  and  claimed  his  old  friends.  He  was 
surprised  to  find  Clara  grown  into  a  tall,  hand- 
some girl,  and  as  he  had  been  a  comrade  of  her 
father,  he  felt  a  strong  interest  for  the  daughter. 

"  If  ever  you  want  a  friend,  my  girl,"  said 
he  to  her,  "  find  me  out,  and  I  will  stand  by 
you  ;"  and  upon  the  present  occasion  Clara  de- 
termined to  avail  herself  of  this  promise. 
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She  resolved  upon  communicating  her  design 
to  no  one,  though  the  sight  of  poor  Adrian's 
distress  almost  tempted  her  to  disclose  it. 

"  But,"  said  she,  "  when  we  are  safe  together, 
it  will  be  time  enough." 

Taking  advantage,  therefore,  of  her  grand- 
mother's absence,  on  a  visit  to  a  neighbouring 
village,  Clara  set  out  on  her  expedition  to  the 
high  rock,  upon  which  stands  the  prison  for- 
tress of  Montalbano. 

The  morning  was  one  of  that  still  and  misty 
kind,  which  sometimes  even  in  the  cloudless  at- 
mosphere of  Nice  hangs  above  its  olive -gardens, 
and  presages  a  violent  tempest  from  the  south. 
There  was  not  a  breath  of  air ;  the  sea  was 
completely  hidden,  and  Clara  advanced  up  the 
mountain  with  rapidity.  When  she  had  gained 
the  castle-gate,  the  very  first  person  she  saw 
as  sentinel  there  was  her  friend  the  soldier :  she 
saluted  him,  to  his  great  astonishment,  which  he 
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manifested  by  staring  at  her,  and  then  asking 
what  brought  her  there. 

"  You  promised  to  be  my  friend  when  I 
should  have  need  of  one;  and  that  is  now.  I 
have  a  brother  who  is  a  prisoner  within  those 
walls,  and  may  the  blessing  of  all  the  Saints 
and  of  Jesus  rest  on  you,  if  you  help  me  to 
see  him  !" 

"  It  is  impossible!"  replied  the  soldier — "  im- 
possible !  the  strictest  orders  have  been  given 
to  admit  no  one." 

"  Oh  !  no,  no;  you  would  not  deprive  a  sister 
of  this  last  consolation  ?  you  would  not  see  your 
old  friend's  daughter  at  your  feet  in  vain  .?r>  she 
added,  falling  upon  her  knees.  "  Oh  !  if  you 
have  ever  had  a  sister  you  loved,  and  if  you 
have  ever  been  in  sickness  and  sorrow,  when  she 
was  far  distant  from  you,  think  of  your  own 
sufferings,  and  let  me,  pray,  pray  let  me  see  my 
brother." 

"  Well,  well,  my  poor  girl,  let  us  see ;  what  is 
to  be  done  ? — stay, — listen ;  the  priest  comes  up 
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to-night;  stay  near  the  castle,  and  when  lie 
comes,  get  him  to  speak  a  word  for  you.  May 
be  they  '11  let  you  in :  I  shall  be  on  guard,  so 
if  he  tells  me  to  let  you  pass,  I  shall  do  it." 

Clara  retreated  and  lingered  in  the   neigh- 
bourhood till  evening,   which  began  to  set  in 
gloomily  and  portentously.     The  stillness  of  the 
morning   had    now  given    way    to  a  gradually 
increasing  wind,  and  the  few  stars  which  came 
out,  seemed  to  be  chilled  by  the  darkness  and 
dreariness  which  hung  over  the  sea  and  hastily 
retired  again.      The  flame   in  the  light-house 
upon  the  pier-head  of  Villa  Franca,  was  already 
kindled,  at  least  half  an  hour  before  the  usual 
time,    as  if  the  watchman  were  endeavouring, 
by  his  diligence,  to  anticipate  and  prevent  the 
storm  which  he  saw  approaching.    In  the  pauses 
of  the  rising  blast,  Clara  could  distinguish  the 
clanking  of  the  galley-slave  chains,  in  the  long, 
dismal  habitation  of  those  unfortunates  beings 
immediately   below    the    rock    of  Montalbano : 
and  towards  the  sea,  she  could  perceive  nothing 
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but  that  element  in  huge  dark  extension,  with 
here  and  there  one  or  two  of  the  projecting  points 
of  the  bay  lowering  and  looming  in  the  distance. 

Clara's  heart  for  a  moment  misgave  her ;  she 
recollected  with  what  neglect,  nay  contempt, 
Giuseppe  had  lately  treated  her,  and  the  pre- 
ference he  had  manifested  for  Blanche,  and  for 
a  moment  she  hesitated  in  her  purpose.  She 
had  been  told  of  the  hatred  which  Giuseppe  had 
vowed  against  the  Count  Rivoli ;  she  knew  his 
desperate  and  passionate  disposition  ;  she  trem- 
bled at  what  his  rage  would  be  when  he  should 
learn  Blanche's  marriage  ;  and  she  doubted,  for 
an  instant,  if  he  had  deserved  all  the  danger 
she  must  undergo,  at  her  hands.  But  Clara's 
natural  generosity  and  determination  of  mind 
urged  her  to  persist.  She  had  said  that  she 
would  save  him,  and  saved  he  should  be,  in  spite 
of  bolts  and  guns ;  and  then,  when  Blanche  was 
married,  they  might  be  happy  together. 

While  she  was  thus  perplexed,  she  heard  ap- 
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prisoners  Giuseppe  and  the  Genoese?  The  for- 
mer had,  at  first,  been  surprised  and  disturbed 
by  the  discovery  which  the  latter  had  made  of 
the  real  motives  which  had  induced  him  to  pro- 
secute his  previous  machinations.  He  had  even 
begun  bitterly  to  repent  of  having  given  him- 
self up  to  the  guidance  of  a  man  who  had  been 
seeking  his  own  vengeance;  and  the  state  of 
his  mind  was  one  which  could  scarcely  be  ren- 
dered worse  by  any  occurrence,  except  the  fol- 
lowing. 

u  We  are  to  have  jovial  doings  to-night ;" 
said  one  of  the  soldiers,  as  he  set  down  the 
bread  and  water  for  the  prisoners  upon  the 
damp  pavement ;  "  our  young  captain,  the 
Count  Rivoli  is  to  be  married  to  the  Lady 
Blanche,  the  Marquis  Malvi's  daughter,  and  by 
St.  Maurice,  a  fine  pair  they  nll  make ;  I  am 
sure  I  shall  drink  their  health  in  a  bumper  of 
good  Tavel." 

Could  this  man  have  seen  the  countenance  of 
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Giuseppe,  when  he  communicated  the  foregoing 
intelligence,  its  expression  would  have  struck 
even  him.  But  the  Genoese  hqd  seen  it,  and 
his  own  darker  and  deadlier  feelings  of  hate 
were  also  roused  by  the  soldier's  words. 

"And  so,"  he  muttered,  when  the  man  was 
gone,  "  so  this,  then,  is  the  end  of  our  toils — a 
prison  for  ourselves,  and  prosperity  and  hap- 
piness for  our  enemies  !  Would  that  I  were  in 
the  city  below :  they  should  see  other  sights 
than  weddings  and  brides; — funerals  and  corpses 
they  should  have  in  plenty.  What,  Giuseppe, 
are  we  then  to  die  like  dogs,  without  revenge  ! 
Shall  we  not  attempt  to  escape? — for  my  friends 
come  not." 

"  And  what  shall  we  do  ? — whither  fly  ?" 
"  What  shall  we  do !"  replied  the  Genoese, 
gnashing  his  teeth ;  "  and  is  it  then  for  thee  to 
ask  that  ?  What  shall  we  do  ! — What,  then,  is 
Count  Rivoli  to  be  the  bridegroom  after  all  ?" 
"  Curse — curse     him  !"     cried     Giuseppe, 
N  5 
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"  Blanche  shall  lie  in  blood  at  his  feet  first. 
Oh  !  that  I  were  near  her  now,  for  I  still  love 
her  to  distraction ;  but  now  I  have  no  hope,  and 
by  the  martyrdom  of  St.  Pons,  I  would  stab 
her  to  the  heart,  rather  than  see  her  the  wife 
of  another."" 

Giuseppe  had  scarcely  spoken  thus,  when  the 
door  of  the  prison  was  heard  to  open,  and  the 
two  priests  entered. 

"  You  may  leave  us  with  our  penitents," 
said  one,  to  the  soldier  who  introduced  them, 
and  who  was  the  same  to  whom  Clara  had 
spoken  in  the  morning.  The  man  withdrew. 

"  Peace  be  upon  you,  my  children  !v  said  the 
priest,  as  he  advanced  towards  the  prisoners — 
"  we  are  come  to  comfort  and  assist  you."  And 
then  coming  nearer  to  Giuseppe,  he  added  in 
a  lower  tone,  "  there  is  one  here  who  would 
speak  to  thee,  my  son,11  and  Clara  was  at  his 
side. 

"  Giuseppe,"  she  said,  "  it  is  Clara  come  to  see 
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you,  to  save  you.  Oh  !  Giuseppe,  how  could 
you  act  so  ?  but  all  that  is  past  now— they  will 
not  hurt  me — wrap  yourself  in  this  hood  and 
cloak,  and  fly — and  when  you  are  in  safety  let 
me  know,  that  I  may  come  to  you."" 

Giuseppe  was  confounded.  A  variety  of 
conflicting  sentiments  struggled  within  him,  and 
deprived  him  for  a  moment  of  all  speech  and 
motion. 

But  the  keen  eye  of  the  Genoese  had  de- 
tected Clara  beneath  the  religious  disguise :  he 
saw  at  once  what  was  intended  ;  and  a  sud- 
den and  desperate  determination  darted  into  his 
mind.  The  priest  had  advanced  close  to  him 
for  the  purpose  of  hearing  his  confession,  when 
he  suddenly  sprung  upon  him,  and  throwing 
him  down,  placed  his  hand  upon  his  mouth. 
Then  taking  off  a  part  of  his  garment,  he  fas- 
tened it  tightly  over  his  face,  so  as  to  prevent 
his  calling  out,  and  with  a  rope  which  lay  near, 
and  which  had  been  thrown  into  a  corner  of 
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the  dungeon,  when  it  had  been  replaced  on  the 
hands  of  the  prisoners  by  chains,  he  bound  the 
arms  of  the  priest  close  behind  him. 

All  this  had  been  done  so  rapidly,  that  Giu- 
seppe and  Clara  remained  looking  on  in  asto- 
nishment at  the  Genoese's  boldness.  And  the 
latter  now  gently  drawing  out  the  staple  by 
which  his  chain  was  fastened  to  the  wall,  and 
which  it  appeared  he  had  contrived  to  loosen, 
advanced  towards  Giuseppe  saying,  in  a  low 
voice : 

"  Now,  then,  we  are  free :"  and  he  drew  out 
with  equal  ease  Giuseppe's  chain,  which  he  had, 
during  the  time  that  his  fellow-prisoner  slept, 
thus  prepared  for  any  fortunate  occurrence. 
Then  with  a  sharp  piece  of  iron,  which  he 
drew  from  his  breast,  and  which  he  had  con- 
trived  to  conceal,  he  freed  both  himself  and 
Giuseppe  from  their  chains.  But  Giuseppe 
seemed  unable  to  move — the  generosity  of  poor 
Clara,  and  the  danger  which  she  was  thus  run- 
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ning  on  his  account,  made  him  tremble,  and 
he  looked  at  the  Genoese,  who  proceeded  to 
dress  himself  in  the  priest's  hood,  without  an- 
swering. 

"  Come,  come,"  whispered  the  Genoese,  "  we 
shall  be  too  late  to  see  the  bridal  else,"  and  the 
well  known  effect  of  these  words,  decided  Giu- 
seppe, who  hastily  taking  Clara's  cloak  and 
hood  threw  it  round  him,  while  she  retired 
into  the  farthest  corner  of  the  cell. 

The  Genoese  then  in  a  counterfeited  voice, 
called  out  to  have  the  door  opened  :  the  same 
soldier  who  had  introduced  the  priests,  let  them 
out,  and  still  supposing  that  Clara  was  one  of 
them,  he  endeavoured  to  screen  them  from  ob- 
servation as  far  as  possible,  and  they  passed 
through  the  gate  unmolested. 

The  storm  was  now  raging  over  the  bay,  and 
the  most  complete  darkness  covered  the  rocks 
and  the  sea,  except  the  feeble  light  of  the  white 
light-house  of  Villa  Franca.  But  ever  and  anon 
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the  dismal  clanking  of  the  galley-slaves  below 
was  heard,  and  the  Genoese  said  in  a  low  tone 
to  Giuseppe,  "  Do  you  hear?  do  you  hear  that  ? 
let  us  be  gone  with  speed, — would  that  I  had 
all  those  poor  wretches  here  and  free  !  But 
come,  we  shall  be  too  late." 

Making  their  way  then  down  the  rocks  as  fast 
as  the  darkness  and  wind  would  allow  them, 
Giuseppe  and  the  Genoese  soon  reached  the  out- 
skirts of  the  city.  They  still  retained  the  reli- 
gious dresses,  and  thus  passed  unmolested  and 
unquestioned  through  the  guards.  They  had 
not,  however,  advanced  far  into  the  town,  when 
several  persons  passed  them  rapidly,  and  they 
heard  them  remark  to  each  other,  that  they 
hoped  they  were  not  too  late  to  see  the  wedding. 
"  'Tis  a  fierce  night  for  such  a  thing,"  said  one ; 
"  but  the  church  tapers  will  burn  as  bright 
as  if  it  were  calmer.11  "  Ay,  ay,"  replied  an- 
other, laughing,  "  It  will  make  the  bride  cling 
closer  to  her  husband— eh  !  But  I  warrant  her 
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tongue  by  and  by,  will  be  as  loud  again  as  to- 
nights tempest ;  look,  there  go  two  of  the  priests 
to  assist :  by  the  mass  !  they  seem  in  a  desperate 
hurry — let 's  after  them." 

Towards  the  cathedral  of  Santa  Maria  the 
crowd  appeared  to  be  hastening,  and  thither 
also  rushed  Giuseppe  and  the  Genoese.  But 
fearing  lest  their  dress  might  attract  observation 
in  the  church,  they  contrived  to  disengage  them- 
selves from  it,  and  then  mixed  among  the  people. 

When  they  had  arrived  within  the  church, 
the  ceremo.ny,  which  was  the  object  of  general 
attraction,  had  commenced.  The  bishop  in 
his  mitre  and  golden  robes,  stood  before  the 
altar,  which  was  hung  with  flowers  and  silks, 
and  richly  illuminated  with  its  glittering  silver 
tapers.  Near  him  stood  the  assistants  with 
the  censer,  the  crosier,  and  the  cross ;  and 
the  organ  was  slowly  pouring  a  solemn  flood  of 
music  along  the  aisle.  Upon  the  steps  of  the 
altar  knelt  the  bridegroom  and  his  bride,  the 
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Count  Rivoli  and  the  fair  Blanche.  A  little 
behind  knelt  also  a  gentleman  and  a  lady  whom 
Giuseppe  recognized  as  the  Marquis  and  an 
aunt  of  the  bride.  Giuseppe  fixed  his  eyes 
upon  the  latter,  as  she  bowed  her  head  before 
the  bishop,  and  a  mist  came  over  him.  She 
had  never  looked  so  lovely ;  the  white  veil 
hanging  over  her  forehead,  giving  her  coun- 
tenance, amid  the  soft  light  of  the  tapers,  a 
tenderness  and  delicacy  which  made  Giuseppe's 
heart  burn  like  fire.  He  answered  not  the  Ge- 
noese, who  spoke  to  him — his  eye  glanced  first 
upon  Blanche,  then  upon  the  Count ;  and  svhen 
he  saw  the  latter  place  the  ring  upon  her  finger, 
he  had  well  nigh  leaped  forward  to  the  altar. 

But  the  Genoese  restrained  him,  and  whisper- 
ed, "  Are  you  mad?  Wait,  wait  a  moment: 
follow  me  this  way  ;"  and  Giuseppe  followed  him 
towards  the  door  by  which  the  company  would 
pass  out. 

The  ceremony  seemed  to  have  finished,  for  a 
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general  rush  took  place  towards  the  door,  where 
already  stood  Giuseppe  and  his  companion  close 
to  the  consecrated  -water.  The  organ  how- 
ever, still  continued  to  play,  and  was  accompa- 
nied by  the  voices  of  the  choristers,  who  ap- 
peared to  be  chanting  a  hymn  of  thanksgiving. 
Giuseppe  remembered  the  day  when  he  had 
entered  the  church  to  be  confirmed ;  the  hopes 
of  success  he  had  then  cherished ;  the  blind 
trust  and  dependance  which  he  had  placed  in 
his  companion's  promises,  and  the  dreadful  con- 
trast of  his  present  situation.  For  why  did  he 
remain  there  ?  what  had  the  Genoese  proposed  ? 
— he  well  knew;  and  as  the  hymn  echoed  down 
to  the  place  where  he  stood,  and  he  heard  the 
words 

Gratia,  Gratia  peccatori, 
Laus  sit  Christo,  Redemptori ! 

a  pang  of  trouble  and  agonizing  misery  and 
repentance  wrung  his  soul,  and  he  had  almost 
fallen  upon  his  knees  and  wept.  But  he  saw 
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the  Count  leading  Blanche  towards  the  door; 
he  saw  him  support  her  with  his  arm  flung  round 
her  waist;  he  heard  the  crowd  praise  her  beauty, 
and  the  bridegroom's  happiness.  The  company 
came  on — the  people  thronged  thickly  about  the 
door,  and  were  all  intent  upon  the  bride,  who, 
for  a  moment,  was  with  the  Count  surrounded. 
At  that  instant  she  uttered  a  piercing  and  deadly 
shriek,  and  fell  backwards.  The  hand  of  an 
assassin  had  been  raised,  and  stretched  towards 
her — the  blow  had  taken  effect,  and  the  young 
and  new-made  bride  was  almost  instantly  a 
corpse ! 

In  the  confusion,  the  horror  which  the  shriek 
had  occasioned,  all  attention  had  been  directed 
to  the  unfortunate  Blanche ;  and  the  blow  had 
been  so  instantaneous,  that  it  had  scarcely  been 
seen.  But  now  immediate  search  was  begun 
for  the  perpetrator  of  this  frightful  crime.  None 
however  could  be  found ;  one  or  two  persons, 
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whom  terror  had  so  affected  as  to  look  for  a 
moment  like  guilt,  were  seized,  but  their  in- 
nocence was  promptly  ascertained. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  describe  the  situa- 
tion of  the  father  or  the  husband  of  the  ill-fated 
victim.  But  as  yet  they  were  bewildered ;  they 
knew  not  who  could  have  thus  worked  them 
such  dark  ruin.  When,  however,  the  escape  of 
the  prisoners  from  Montalbano  became  known, 
as  it  did  early  the  next  morning,  they  then 
knew  too  well  who  had  been  their  enemy. 

Poor  Clara  soon  too  heard  of  the  consequences 
of  her  having  delivered  Giuseppe  ;  she  heard  it 
in  the  prison  where  she  was  confined.  But  her 
story  was  known  to  the  Marquis ;  and  as  it  was 
proved  that  violence  had  been  used  by  the  Geno- 
ese to  escape,  she  was  at  last  set  at  liberty,  and 
shortly  after  disappeared.  Adrian  the  mise- 
rable father  did  not  long  survive  his  disgrace 
and  distress;  and  events  which  subsequently 
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occurred,    drove   many   of  the  other    persons 
already  mentioned  into  exile,  where  they  died. 

Some  years  passed  on ;  nothing  had  ever  been 
heard  of  Giuseppe  or  the  Genoese ;  and  Nice 
which  was  now  annexed  to  the  French  terri- 
tory, had  become  tranquil  and  settled  after  be- 
ing exposed  to  desperate  and  bloody  struggles. 
This  tranquillity  was,  however,  occasionally  in- 
terrupted by  the  mischief  which  a  dangerous 
and  desperate  band  of  robbers,  who  infested  the 
woody  mountains  of  Esterelle,  inflicted  upon  the 
whole  neighbourhood.  T^hey  were  commanded 
by  a  terrible  leader,  who  was  said  to  be  at  times 
subject  to  fits  of  madness  ;  and  that  it  was  du- 
ring one  of  these,  that  he  had  taken  the  name 
of  "  Jesus,"  which  lie  bore.  Many  attempts  had 
been  made  to  seize  him,  but  he  had  always 
eluded  them,  and  his  band  was  so  formidable, 
composed  as  it  was  of  all  those  restless  spirits 
who  could  not  return  to  peace,  that  the  ordi- 
nary police  was  despised  by  it.  At  length  it 
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was  determined  to  send  a  strong  body  of  gens- 
d'armes,  to  surround  the  wood  where  these  men 
took  refuge,  while  another  party  should  pene- 
trate into  it. 

Accordingly,  having  received  information 
that  the  leader  himself,  with  a  considerable  part 
of  his  men,  was  at  that  moment  in  his  accus- 
tomed retreat,  the  troops  marched  rapidly  to- 
wards the  spot,  and  while  one  part  stationed 
themselves  on  the  outside,  the  rest  proceeded 
cautiously  to  explore  the  forest. 

They  had  engaged  themselves  in  its  deepest 
recesses,  and  were  following  the  steps  of  a  guide 
who,  it  was  suspected,  had  once  belonged  to  the 
band,  when  a  thick  smoke  wjiich  began  to  rise 
around,  surprised  and  alarmed  them.  They 
had  not  time  to  feel  much  perplexity,  for  almost 
simultaneously,  the  whole  wood  around  burst 
into  one  tremendous  flame,  and  seemed  to  cut 
off  their  retreat.  The  dry  pines  and  underwood 
blazed  and  crackled  in  a  furious  manner ;  and 
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the  heat  became  intolerable.  In  the  midst  of 
the  roaring  of  the  fire,  which  shot  up  into  the 
air,  and  made  the  inhabitants  of  the  valleys  and 
the  fishermen  in  the  bay  tremble,  the  soldiers 
who  were  thus  beset,  heard  the  shouts  of  those 
on  the  outside,  mixed  with  the  long  continued 
report  of  musquetry. 

By  struggling  and  plunging,  towards  the  di- 
rection in  which  they  heard  the  discharges,  they 
had  extricated  themselves  a  little  from  the 
fire  ;  but  presently  they  came  suddenly  upon  a 
party  of  the  very  men  they  were  seeking,  who 
had  been  endeavouring  to  force  their  way  out 
of  the  wood.  And  now  began  a  furious  contest 
between  the  two  parties;  which  were  pretty 
equally  matched.  But  the  bandits  seemed  de- 
termined to  cut  off  all  retreat  to  the  gens- 
d'armes,  and  appeared  resolved  that  their  fate 
should  be  the  same.  That  fate  was  fast  ap- 
proaching ;  for  the  fire,  which  had  been  a  little 
checked  by  a  vast  heap  of  thick  and  tangled 
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underwood,  having  surmounted  this  obstacle,  now 
burst  forwards  with  double  fury  and  rapidity, 
and  the  combatants  were  presently  surrounded 
by  a  burning  sea  of  flame.  Among  the  band,  the 
terrible  leader  himself  was  conspicuous — by  a 
crown  of  sharp  thorns  which  he  wore  perpetually 
round  his  hat,  in  profane  and  impious  imita- 
tion of  that  Being  whose  name  he  had  dared  to 
assume :  and  he  now  appeared  to  have  been 
seized  by  one  of  his  fits  of  frenzy,  for  his  yells 
and  outcries  were  appalling. 

"  Where,  where  is  he  ?  the  d d  rival  who 

deprived  me  of  her  who  loved  me  ?  where,  where 
is  he?  Let  me  drag  him  into  hell  with  me  !"  and 
so  saying,  he  leaped  upon  the  leader  of  the 
troops  and  pulled  him  towards  the  thickest  of 
the  furnace.  Each  of  the  bandits  did  the  same, 
and  the  mortal  struggle  amidst  the  rumbling 
and  sparkling  of  the  flames  was  terrible. 

Two  whole  days  did  the  fire  continue ;  and 
the  vessels  which  passed  across  the  gulph  of 
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Juan  carried  with  them  the  idea  that  a  fierce 
and  burning  volcano  had  burst  out  upon  the 
fiery  mountain  of  Esterelle.  On  the  third  day 
the  conflagration  abated  ;  and  In  another,  it  was 
possible  to  explore  the  wood ;  and  a  frightful 
sight  it  presented.  For  the  flames  had  soon  ren- 
dered the  combatants  unable  to  continue  their 
deadly  struggle:  they  had  fallen  amidst  the  half- 
burnt  trunks  and  roots — some  blackened  and  as 
brittle  as  the  cinders  of  the  pine  trees  around 
them ;  others  half  roasted,  where  the  fire,  from 
some  circumstances,  had  not  reached  their  bo- 
dies ;  and  others  again,  lying  dead  in  each 
other's  gripe,  strangled  and  swollen. 

The  leader  himself  was  found  standing  be- 
tween two  trees,  one  of  which  had  fallen  against 
him,  and  crushed  him  against  the  other;  the 
soldier  with  whom  he  had  been  struggling,  Ly 
mangled  and  bloody  at  his  feet,  and  at  a  short 
distance  was  the  scorched  carcase  of  a  large 
shaggy  dog. 
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The  feet  of  the  bandit  were  burnt  off,  as  the 
flame  had  run  along  the  earth,  but  the  upper 
part  of  his  body  was  but  partially  disfigured. 
He  appeared  to  have  died  in  great  agony,  as  he 
had  rent  away  a  thick  branch  from  the  tree,  in 
his  endeavours  to  extricate  himself. 

The  remains  of  the  bodies  were  collected  and 
borne  away ;  as  was  also  one  of  the  gensd'armes, 
who  had  been  found  with  some  remains  of  life ; 
and  by  whom  the  circumstances  of  the  attack 
had  been  made  known.  Those  of  the  leader 
were  carried  down  to  Cannes,  and  it  was  then 
that  some  persons  who  had  come  thither  from 
Nice,  recognized  in  the  bandit— Jesus  !  the  once 
happy  and  unthinking  Giuseppe  ! 

Shortly  after  this,  Clara  appeared  again  at 
Nice ;  no  one  knew  where  she  had  been,  and  in- 
deed there  were  but  few  persons  in  that  place 
who  could  recognize  her,  as  she  looked  at  least 
ten  years  older  than  she  was.  When  I  saw  her, 
'  she  received  assistance  from  some  of  the  religious 
VOL.  i.  o 
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estabUshrcents  which  had  been  restored;  drag- 


,o. 


She  is  since,  I  understand,  dead 


OF    VOL.    I. 
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